The public's the boss; industry 
recognizes it, gets set to beef up 
friend-winning program... p. ll 





8 CIO’s Haywood spearheads drive 
to corral chemical workers; 
looming: inter-union fights . p. 14 





What worries research execs? 
Here's CW'sindustry check . p. 26 





4 CW Camera: Research and pro- 
duction put heads together; result: 
slick new process ..... p. 34 





q There's more fixed nitrogen 
sacity on the way; but it wont 
ays pinch..... p.5l 








CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid 50%, Standard and Rayon Grades 
& Liquid 70-73%, Standard Grade; Flake and Solid, 76% Na:O 





CAUSTIC POTASH NATURAL SODA ASH 


Liquid* 45%, Flake and Solid Light and Dense 
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A continuing program of additions and 
improvements will provide additional Westvaco 
alkali tonnage into 1952. We confidently 
believe that Westvaco plants will continue 
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SPECIALTIES Eimco Precoat Filters are being used with 
MARKETS outstanding success in many industries 
BOOKS when solutions carry fine particles in sus- 
MEETINGS pension or where the solids are of a sticky 
BOOKLETS or gummy nature. 


All colloidal matter is removed from the 
solution and the precoat media is shaved 
PUBLISHER Wallace F. Traendly clean each revolution. These Eimco — 
Eprroriat Director .... S. D. Kirkpatrick are especially suited for the 
Error . Alec Jordan food, chemical, antibiotics and allied fields, 


Manacine Epitor .. Howard C. E. Johnson 








Eimco Precoat Filters are available in a 
Associate Eprror: John J. Craig. Assis id £ si di 
TANT Eprrors: Donald P. Burke, Joseph w 2 range o sizes an in many materials 
Gordon, Ralph R. Schulz. Recionat Ept of construction depending on the nature of 


tors: Frank C. Byrnes, Chicago; John the material to be filtered. 
Kent, Washington; James A. Lee, Houston; 
Elliot Schrier, San Francisco. Art Eprror: Open type, vapor tight and pressure 
Woodfin G. Mizell, Jr. Epivortat Assts- tight models are all available. Write for 


TANTS: Claire Baker, Dennis J. Lynds, ae ° . 
Leona Mahler, William Olcott. Domestic specifications and details on Eimco Precoat 
AND Foreign News Service: Me-Graw-Hill Filters. 

Bureaus in principal cities of the U. S. 
and throughout the world. CONSULTING 
Epirors: Lawrence W. Bass, Benjamin T. 
Brooks, John V. N. Dorr, Charles R. go 
Ernest W. Reid, Norman A. Shepard, Rol- 
and P. Soule, Robert L. Taylor. Business 
Starr & Recionat Orrices: See page 
facing back cover. 


Chemical Week (including Chemical Specialties, and 
Chemical Industries) is published weekly by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., James H. McGraw 
(1860-1948), Founder. Publication Office: 1309 
Noble St., Philadelphia 23, Po. 

Executive, Editorial and Advertising Offices 
McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Curtis W. McGraw, President; Willard 
Chevalier, Executive Vice-President; Joseph A. Gerar 
di, Vice-President and Treasurer; John J. Cooke, 
Secretary; Paul Montgomery, Senior Vice-President, 
Publications Division; Ralph B. Smith, Editorial Di 
rector; Nelson Bond, Vice-President and Director of 
Advertising; J. E. Blackburn, Jr., Vice-President and 
Director of Circulation. j 4 

Subscriptions to Chemical Week are solicited in 
the chemical and process industries from manage- THE EIMCO CORPORATION © 
ment men in administration, research, production The World's Largest Manufacturers of Underground Rock Loading Machines 
and distribution. Position and company connection 
must be indicated on subscription order. Address EXECUTIVE OFFICES ANDO FACTORIES — SALT LAKE CITY 10, UTAH, US. A 
all subscription communications to J. E. Blackburn, 
) * ace of Circulation. Allow ten days for BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
change of address. NEW YORK, 51-52 SOUTH STREET . CHICAGO 3319 SOUTH WALLACE 
Single copies 35¢. Subscription rates—United States BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 3140 FAYETTE AVE, © DULUTH, MINN, 216 E SUPER 
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co tries $15.00 @ year; $2 ‘ et 

three years. All other countries $25.00 r : Be ree: Paw are ConeeN, PARE SRRIEE 
$40.00 for two years; $50.00 for three years. Entered ‘ IN ENGLAND EIMCO (GREAT BRITAIN LTD LEEDS 12 ENGLAND 
Gonce at Philadelphia 25, Pa. under age Be AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. Copyright 1952 by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc.All Rights Reserve 
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ATLANTIC 
quality is 
delivered 


—in drums 
protected by 


Tri-Sure 
Closures 


N EARLY 1000 different petroleum products are man- 
ufactured by The Atlantic Refining Company. 
These products must adhere to the same high standard 
of quality. And drum-delivered products—including 
Atlantic’s new Aviation Motor Oil—have their quality 
safeguarded in transit by Tri-Sure* Closures. 


The Tri-Sure flange, plug and seal guard against 
leakage, tampering, and undetected pilferage. And 
this fact is proved by the experience of leading ship- 
pers like Atlantic who, year after year, entrust their 
products and prestige to Tri-Sure protection. 


When you order drums, order security for your 
product ...order freedom from spoilage and losses 
... by specifying ‘‘Tri-Sure Closures’. 

*The ‘*Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reliability 

backed by 29 years serving industry. It tells your cus- 


tomers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with 
genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


CLOSURES 
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VPrFPINIOS 


Add CMC to the List 


To Tue Eprror: We enjoyed your 
article, “Pedigreed Mud” (Dec. 22). 
The drilling mud industry is certainly 
a highly interesting field of applica- 
tion for a variety of chemicals, and 
seemingly a relatively neglected field 
in the chemical journals. 

However, we were quite surprised 
and somewhat disappointed to see no 
mention of . . . sodium carboxymethyl- 
cellulose. The use of CMC in drilling 
operations has been one of the out- 
standing developments in recent mud 
technology. 

CMC contributes these advantages 
to the drilling mud: 

1. The viscosity of the mud 
may be easily controlled . . . 

2. Water loss from the mud may 
be sharply reduced . . . 

3. Muds treated with CMC give 
a tough, thin filter cake. 

4. As CMC is extremely difficult 
to hvdrolvze, muds using this material 
are stable at the relatively high tem 
peratures encountered at the bithead. 

5. Muds containing CMC are stable 
to electrolytes .. . 

6. Bentonite shows little tendency 
to swell in muds containing CMC. 

Wyandotte, one of the principal 
producers of CMC in the United 
States, has just recently entered the 
drilling mud field with a type of CMC, 
known by our trade name as Carbose 
MX, which has been especially de 
signed for this use. 

We hope that this information will 
prove to be of interest to you. 


J]. L. Craic 

Development Department 
Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


True, Reader Craig. A newcomer to 
the field and still relatively small, 
CMC should nevertheless have been 
included as well as the special starches 
with which it—because of its greater 
versatility and stability—is an up-and- 
coming competitor.—Ep 


Seeming Paradox 


To Tut I would like some 
clarification, if possible, on the article 
in the Nov. 24, 1951 issue (and sub 
WEEK 
describing an alarming shortage of 
chemists and engineers. ) 

Personally I know of a handful of 
qualified chemists and chemical engi- 
neers who would be _ interested in 
employment in private industry at 
present, but are unable to locate sat 
isfactory positions. 


Eprror: 


sequent issues of CHEMICAL 


Do these articles exaggerate the 
“shortage,” is the “shortage” for men 
with specific training and experience, 
is it restricted to certain sections ot 
the country, or is there some othe: 
explanation for this seeming paradox? 

If the situation is as serious as some 
of the articles in recent issues of your 
publication would indicate, I would 
be glad 
tive emplovers in filling any vacan 


to assist the prospec- 


cies... 


P. J. Karp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All the facts we have at hand, Reader 
Karp, support the view that there's 
a serious shortage of qualified tech- 
nical personnel—all kinds, all over the 
country. Engineers are in greatest de- 
mand, in areas of greatest expansion 
activity—but nowhere, to our knowl 
edge, is there a surplus of technically 
trained people 

Perhaps the “seeming paradox” you 
discern stems from your or your 
friends’ definition of “satisfactory posi- 
A glance at any want-ad sec- 
tion of a newspaper or scientific jour- 
nal shows a high ratio of situations- 
open to situations-wanted ads. Still, 
it may be difficult to find in a specified 
locality a position requiring a specified 
combination of experience and train- 
ing.—Ep 


tions.” 


Accept Facts, Act 


To THe Eprror: | have read with 
interest the discussion (Threat from 
Abroad, Jan. 26) on the effects of im- 
ported products of cheap foreign labor 
on the scientific apparatus manufac 
turers. 

The solution to the problem is not 
an easy one or it would have been 
carried out long ago. Protective tar- 
iffs and import licensing restrictions 
are artificial cures . . . would appear 
to be contrary to the over-all national 
interest in these times when it is to 
our advantage to strengthen the econ- 
omies of friendly foreign nations. 

Perhaps the best answer, as _ inti- 
mated in the article, is for the instru- 
ment manufacturer to accept the fact 
that there are certain fields in which 
he cannot compete on equal terms be- 
cause of labor cost, and turn his at- 
tention to fields where such competi- 
tion is non-existent. 

There have been great strides made 
in the development of instruments 
based on new analytical methods for 
the research laboratories . . . there is 
room for much more improvement. 
But more important there is a golden 
opportunity open to carry these new 
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90% or Better in Purity 


FATTY ACIDS 


For Particular Users 


MYRISTIC 
ACID 


Myristic 90.0° 
Lauric & Palmitic 9.507 
Moisture 
Unsaponifiable 

Acid Number... 
Saponification Number 
Titre ° C. 

lodine Number Wijs 
Color, Lovibond 


4 
$14" 


30.5 min. 
7 max. 


8 Y/1.5 R max. 


OTHER EL DORADO PRODUCTS 
FATTY ACIDS METHYL ESTERS 


CAPRYLIC CAPROATE 

CAPRIC CAPRYLATE 

LAURIC CAPRATE 

MYRISTIC LAURATE 

COCONUT MIXED MYRISTATE 
ALSO 90+ GLYCERIN 


Wry 


INC 


OIL WORKS 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO > CALIF, 














ORES + METALS «METALLIC reser o de sens pe 


essing plant. The chemical industry 

7 i 7 7 is just beginning to realize the great 

Vj Vi . Vi - i advantages of process control by an- 
alytical methods. 

In the field of process control Amer 


COPPER - TIN - LEAD - MERCURY - TUNGSTEN - ican instrumentation has always been 
ZINC - CHROME - ANTIMONY - TANTALITE - COLUMBITE far advanced as a result of the very 
. MANGANESE » MOLYBDENUM « ZIRCON - BERYLLIUM Aaunie. taaven tego de 
+ RUTILE - NICKEL - CADMIUM - ALUMINUM - ilar fields remain to be exploited by 

MONEL - ARSENIC an aggressive, research-minded, Amer- 


ican instrument industry. Further, 
these areas are fruitful without the 


risky protection afforded by Govern 
BD Py LS if, ‘4 SG. mental tariff arguments. 
* Fe. Pau. A. WIiLKs 


Asst. Director Sales & Research 


70 PINE iiaal e NEW YORK »% N. : p The Perkin-Elmer Corp. 


Norwalk, Conn 


BOwling Green 9-1313 Cables: PHIBRO, New York 


Top-Rung Aluminum 


To Tue Eprror: . . . I notice in your 
issue of Dec. 22nd a picture and cap- 
PHILIPP BROTHERS (Canada) Ltd., tion describing the opening of the 
1440 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Quebec Kaiser Chalmette plant. . . . 
May I say that your description of 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD this 400,000,000 pound (eventually) 
per annum aluminum plant as the big- 
gest of its kind in the world seems 
quite wide of the mark. . . . Our 
Alcan smelter at Arvida—one of four 
in Canada—is about double the size 
of the Chalmette plant. We have been 
turning out over 700,000,000 pounds 
per annum for a long time. 

I suspect you meant that the Chal- 


CHEMICALS mette plant would be the biggest in 
the United States. 
PauL CLARK 


For Metal & Plating Industries Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 
In tank car, tank wagon, carload Right, Reader Clark. Largest in the 


drums and less carload drums U. S. it is, but out-ranked by the ti- 
tanic (and low-cost production) opera- 


DEGREASING TRICHLORETHYLENE CARBON pag hony acs ie 
TETRACHLORIDE © SODIUM & POTA ; 
CYANIDE « CHROMIC ACID « PHOSPHORIC rigetisesechieggg 
ACID « COPPER SULPHATE CAUSTIC POTASH ee entitled “Silage Saver” (Dec. 29) 


... fairly and impartially presents the 
true story of the development of sul- 
phur dioxide silage treatment, and we 


BD, Fy fg ‘ A ‘ , very much appreciate your forthright 
C EN eff the Chemin. hac. fairness . . . 


W. F. LuckensBacn, Jr. 
Industrial Sales Department 

37 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5, N. Y. al Seles Departmen 
West Norfolk, Va. 


PHILIPP BROTHERS (Holland) N.V., 
37, Roemer VisscherStraat, Amsterdam 








HAnover 2-4676 


Cable Address: PHIBROCHEM NEW YORK 4 CW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
BOSTON 10, MASS. © PORTLAND, CONN. © PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 


bo NCE 3, R.I. Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd 
BALTIMORE 1, MD PROVIDENC > age diigo ag era 
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“HEAT-REACTIVE HYDROCARBON 
RESINS 


. MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


in air-dry and baking oleoresinous protec- 


tive and decorative coating vehicles. 


i operties. 
Low degree of solvent feten- 
tivity. 

Non-acidie, 

Non-saponifiable. 

Coatings ‘resistant to water, 
aqueous acids and alkalis. 


Soluble in aliphatic and aro- , 
matic naphthas, ~ 

Compatible wth vegetable and 
marine drying oils, 

Vehicle films aré hard, Aexible 


and adherent. 
Resin solutions promote excel. 


lent leafing and’ flodding of 


aluminum pigment, 


WRITE ‘vor: 
TECHNICAL 


/SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 
Aluminum vehicles. 

Floor and trim vehicles. 
General utility varnishes. 
Traffic paints. 


Extenders for 100% oil soluble 
phenolic resins. 


Extenders for Chlorinated rub- 
ber. 


Metal primers. 

Drum coatings. 
Decorative can enamels. 
Grinding liquids. 


BULLETINS 

















V Eh @. ae ae 


General Offices & Laboratories 
330 E. Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


C@RPCORATICH 


Export Division 
100 E. 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


RE P RES EON FD A EP ES we Carer AE Cheer. &: So 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to help metal foundries speed 
up the production of castings for 
tank armor and other defense 


needs. 


SOLUTION... 


. Truline® Binder . . . a low-cost 
Hercules resin used in sand for 
making cores, or centers of the 
molds into which the molten metal 
is poured. Truline speeds produc- 
tion two ways—it increases out- 
put of baking ovens by permitting 
faster baking of large or small 
cores; and provides more thor 


oughly baked, more uniform cores. 


RESULT... 


. increased output of top qual- 
ity metal castings that meets the 
accelerated demands of defense 


plants. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry .. . 


. . rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 1992 Market Street, Wilmington, Det. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Chemical 


Week BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Secrecy bars will be lowered a notch next week. Press representa- 
tives will be allowed for the first ttme to bring their own cameras into 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, see and photograph the nuclear reactor 
and other newly declassified areas. No security clearance is necessary 
either; U. S. citizenship is the only stipulation. 

But like an iceberg, only a small part of it is visible. The vital, 
military phases are still behind locked and guarded doors. 








You also have to be an American citizen to buy stock in Schering 
Corp., for which the Government is receiving bids until March 6. 

But the Attorney General requires all bidders to answer a ques- 
tionnaire by February 21. The twofold purpose: to make sure that the 
firm doesn’t again fall into alien hands; to prevent acquisition under cir- 
cumstances that would lessen competition tn the pharmaceutical field. 








“CBR” is a set of initials you may be hearing more and more. 
They're being used by military men in Washington to describe chemical- 
biological-radiological warfare—all of which, while different, employ simi- 
lar techniques. 

Chemical warfare is, of course, already well established (CW 
Newsletter, Jan 26); but the chemical process industries will be called 
upon increasingly as advances are made in the other two. “Other nations 
are investigating these fields,” comments Chemical Corps research chief 
Brig. Gen. Creasy, “and we must assume that they are making progress.” 








Chemical expansion progress is again up against the perennial 
problem of Inadequate steel. NPA had a tentative schedule for second- 
quarter steel allotments, discovered that the quantities set aside for civilian 
uses wouldn’t enable continuation of projects that had already been given 
steel in prior quarters—and NPA had promised enough for those. 

NPA has now asked the military services to trim the fat from 
their requests, hopes to turn a substantially htgher quanity over to the 
Facilities and Construction Bureau for doling out among the various in- 
dustry divisions—-and thence to individual projects. 








Another hot potato—synthetic fibers—is burning NPA’s fingers. 
The politically potent National Cotton Council (farmers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants, spinners and converters) called upon NPA to with- 
hold tax amortization benefits from synthetic fiber facilities. 

DPA’s soft answer: “National defense considerations will govern.” 
It’s a good bet, though, that DPA won’t be “intimidated” by one segment 
of the textile industry; nor are the cotton interests in an irreproachable 
position to deplore the other fellow’s “subsidy.” 








New England textile workers may get union help to stay put. 
One firm after another has moved to the South where taxes and labor are 
cheaper; but trucker and teamster unionists may—heeding a request from 
the textile unions—refuse to move mill machinery away from the area. 
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American Cyanamid’s long-heralded synthetic acrylic fiber will be 
unveiled early next month. 

One of the acrylic’s major drawbacks so far has been lack of 
dyeability. Hence it’s a good bet that Cyanamid thinks it has a better prod- 
uct from that aspect, to enter in the fiber derby. 








A wide gulf separates the Bureau of Mines’ and the National 
Petroleum Council’s independent estimates of synthetic fuel production 
costs. Latest skirmish is NPC’s interim report, which publicly calls the 
Bureau’s figures misleading. 

The Council some time ago asserted that synthetic gasoline would 
cost 434o¢ a gallon (CW, Nov. 17, 51). The Bureau of Mines took issue, 
claimed a cost at least 20% lower. 

The Council now refutes the rebuttal, says the Bureau’s study 
contributes nothing to indicate that the 431¢ figure should be lowered. One 
or NPC’s points: The Bureau’s hypothetical “liquid fuels” plant would 
derive more than half its revenue from sale of chemicals—thus cannot be 
properly classified as a fuels venture. 











New figures compiled by Continental Oil Co. outline the growth 
and present status of petrochemicals. In 1940 capital investment was $350 
million, output was 4.1 billion lbs.; in 1945 corresponding figures were 
$1,200 million and 1014 billion lbs.; today they’re $1,960 million and 16 
billion Ibs. 





It’s heartening not to be sold short by your own employees. Dow 
Chemical’s workers had a chance to subscribe to 44,000 shares of stock, 
over-subscribed by 5,040 shares. Now the available shares will be prorated 
by lowering the maximum purchase to 9% (rather than 10%) of the indi- 
vidual’s annual wages or salary. 





Watch for new chemical methods of food preservation to come out 
of research being conducted by Eric Sharvelle and Joseph Vandermark at 
Purdue University under a grant from A&P. 

One approach—useful for citrus fruits, tomatoes and other pro- 
duce—is the use of chlorinated hydrocarbons, e.g., trichlorethylene. An- 
other: antibiotics, like Imperial Chemical Industries’ griseofulvin. 








Chemicals were well represented in the latest record ($743 million) 
listing of DPA certificates: aniline, sulfuric acid, hydrofluoric acid and 
phthalic anhydride (Allied Chemical) ; oxygen, ethylene oxide and poly- 
ethylene (Union Carbide); phenol, sulfuric acid and phthalic anhydride 
(Monsanto) ; polyethylene (Du Pont) ; carbon bisulfide (Stauffer). 





Election-year politics may force unwilling Congressmen to go 
along with the Humphrey bill, which would fasten more Government regu- 
lation on industry. The bill would set up a Federal factory inspection service 
to improve health and safety. Both Labor and Public Health would like to 
run it; but a separate agency may be set up to employ 5,000 inspectors, 
spend an estimated $50 million a year. 





The Federal Trade Commission says it’s not true that cigarettes 
containing diethylene glycol are less irritating than those made with glycer- 
ine—and has ordered Philip Morris to stop claiming so. 

Savs the Commission: All vegetable materials pyrolize to acrolein, 
the 3.65% glycerine in cigarettes makes no significant difference. 


... The Editors 
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Petroleum Sulfonates 


[npustTRit users of petroleum sulfonates 
have found “Petronate”, made by Sonneborn, 
to be not only of superior quality but having 
exceptional uniformity. 


If vour processing ealls for petroleum 





sulfonates...ask Sonneborn about Petronate”. 





You ean rely upon prompt shipment. 





White Oil, Petrolatum & Sulfonate Division 


L. SONNEBORN SONS. Ine. 


300 Fourth Avenue 
New York. N.Y. 








Achreved by 


Sonnebarn 


RESEARCH 
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CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS: To clear the air, industry action, public approval. 


Telling the Story 


Public relations—being good and getting credit for it—is 
the No. 1 job of the chemical process industries this year. 





Manufacturing Chemists’ Association recognizes the prob- 





lem with a four-point industry-wide: program. But the payoff is 
what the individual company does. 


In Philadelphia last week, police were 
confiscating novelty pills containing 
sodium formaldehyde 
poison, which retailers were selling 
illegally to children. These Fourth of 
July specialties form a serpent-like ash 
when lit, but according to the city 
chemist, if swallowed, could kill a 
child instantly 

This week in Chicago, Herald- 
{American readers were up in arms. 
In a front page feature, the paper had 
told of meat containing “a chemical, 
sodium sulfite,” added as a 


tive in violation of 


sulfoxvlate, a 


preserva 
food laws 

Any day in the week, a radio com- 
mercial warns housewives not to use 
“chemicals,” to rely on soap. 

These three isolated examples of 
newspaper and advertising enterprise 
on the surface don’t seem to be of 
vital concern to the chemical process 
industries. But actually they under- 
score one of the CPI’s basic problems: 
The word “chemical” is still an emo- 
tional one to the public; it connotes 
stinks, poison, danger, mystery. While 


it evokes interest and wonder, it also 
arouses distrust and alarm. 

And fringe operators in any field 
of chemical manufacture can 
discredit upon responsible firms. 

Late Awakening: Last vear, the in- 
dustries, badgered by public distrust 
ind ignorance of chemicals, formally 
recognized the situation for what it 
is: Making caustic soda, alcohol, fer- 
tilizers, ete. efficiently, 
plant is not all there is to operating 


bring 


in ones own 


a chemical business. 

A company can’t succeed without 
public acceptance of its plants, its 
policies, its products, they realized. 
The public must know what a plant 
is making, what benefit it derives from 
this activity, and what care the manu- 
facturer takes in his operations. 

MCA raised $170,000 as a starting 
fund for public relations (CW, Dec. 
22), has begun a 4-point program: 

@ Chemicals in foods. It held an 
inter-industry conference last month 
CW, Jan. 19), offered a legislative 
recommendation based on an 18- 
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month survey of the situation. Now it 
is preparing a booklet detailing tests 
companies make prior to marketing 
chemicals for foods, also stressing the 
positive benefits from their use. 

e Chemicals for defense. Some 
Washington officials can’t understand 
how a chemical like nitric acid, for 
example, fits into the defense picture. 
The end products aren't as easily 
traceable back to the raw material 
as in the case of, say, an airplane and 
aluminum. Such lack of technical 
knowledge has made procurement of 
steel and other tight essentials diffi- 
cult for chemical makers. 

MCA’s current action: a booklet 
for general circulation, background 
memos for national newspapers and 
magazines and for the local] press in 
war production centers. 

e Chemicals as a career. Tackling 
the technical manpower shortage at 
the member firms will tell 
young people, teacher associations, 
community groups about industry con- 
tributions, its workings and opportuni- 
ties for employment and service. 


source, 


e Air and water pollution. Two of 
MCA’s most active committees have 
worked a number of years to arouse 
CPI interest in this, and to exchange 
technical information. 

But the public doesn’t know that 
the industry is doing much to correct 
and prevent pollution. At the coming 
Air Pollution Conference (Feb. 
26), however, member expenditures 
and progress will be detailed. 

On the Home Front: Most industry 
executives are behind the MCA move 
to spread enlightenment about the 
CPI. Nevertheless they caution that 
articles in papers must be matched by 
performance in plant towns. 

Basically, the challenge is to be an 


25- 


asset to the city and country, running 
a plant that workers and townspeople 
brag about. 

Most chemical companies and 
plants are in that category. Some 
20-25, for example, in the last five 
years have spent $19 million on added 
facilities to control air pollution alone, 
pay a bill of $5 million a year to oper- 
ate them. And in the past few months, 
three company boards refused to ap- 
prove plans for new plants. Reason 
No air pollution controls. 

Getting credit for such foresight is 
good business and good public rela- 
tions. And it will help remove “chem- 
icals” from the realm of necromancy. 
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Integration: Forest to Filament 


Celanese Corp.'s recent formation in 
Canada of Celgar Development Co. 
to mother a $65 million woodpulp 
and newsprint program in southeast- 
ern British Columbia (CW, Jan. 19) 
is the company’s third major Canadian 
step in its “integration backward to 
raw materials.” 

Integrating backwards, upwards on 
downwards, this last phase will bring 
Celanese’s Canadian holdings to a 
$157 million grand total. Of this its 
recently completed cellulose mill (Co- 
lumbia Cellulose Co.) has accounted 
for more than $31 million, its soon- 
to-be completed Canadian Chemical 
Co. integrated petrochemical and fila 
ment yarn and staple plant, another 
$61 million. 

But the Canadian venture simply 
caps Celanese efforts to boost its cellu 
lose acetate filament and staple fiber 
business in the Western Hemisphere 
Domestically the has ac- 
quired six plants and two laboratories 


company 
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since 1945, and one plant (a $19 mil- 
lion petrochemical — installation — at 
Pampa, Texas) is under construction. 

The Pampa plant will bring the 
number of U.S. petrochemical, plastics 
filament and sheet, cellulose acetate 
filament and staple fiber, viscose, and 
fabric producing plants owned by 
Celanese and its domestic subsidiaries 
to thirteen. 

South American Way: In Mexico, 
subsidiary Celanese Mexicana has an 
acetate and staple fiber plant near 
Guadalajara; Mexicana, a 
viscose yarn and staple fiber plant at 
Zacapu near Mexico City. Subsidi 
aries of these two subsidiaries—Celu- 
Nacional and Claracel,® S.A. 
units just coming into produc 
tion; a cellulose pulping plant at Rio 
Bravo the Texas border, 
plant in Mexico 
spectively 


Viscosa 


losa 


have 


and a 
City, re 


on 
plastics 


Int 


other subsid 
iaries on the coast of South America 
Celanese Columbiana, S.A. has begun 
operation of an acetate filament yarn 
plant near Cali, Colombia; and Celan 
ese Venezolana, S.A. is currently con 
structing an acetate filament yarn and 
staple fiber factory Valencia 
Venezuela. Plants in other South 
American countries could conceivably 
be in the offing. 

In Hand: But of special interest 
are the holding companies Celanese 
founded to handle its Western 
Hemisphere activities. (See chart.) The 
Canadian companies (Canadian Chem 
ical, Columbia Cellulose, Canadian 
Cellulose Products, and Celgar) are 
held, for example, by Celcana, Ltd 
which in turn is held by another hold- 
Celatino, S.A., all of 
whose stock is controlled by Celanese 

But Celatino also holds holding 
companies Celsura, $.A., and Cela- 
mera, $.A., which in turn help it hold 


There are also two 


near 


has 


ing 


company, 
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or 


31% ot the stock in Celanese Colom- 
biana, S.A.° 

Celatino also hold 50% of Celanese 
Venezolana stock and has control of 
Celanese Mexicana. Celanese Mexi- 
cana shares with Mexican interests 
direction of Viscosa Mexicana, owns 
selling company Mexican American 
Mercantile, and, in partnership with 
Viscosa Mexicana, controls Celulosa 
Nacional and Claracel. 


Bonded Burden: Vying with recent 
reports of new Celanese expansion in 
Canada and elsewhere has been the 
corporation's great 
efforts. 

Betting on the current and future 
popularity of cellulose acetate fibers 
and petrochemicals the domestic com- 
pany has taken on during the last few 
years a total bonded debt approaching 
$100 million. In addition the Canadian 
affiliates have additional bonded debt 
of $67 million. 

Recent examples: the $50 million 
domestic offering of 31% debentures 
issued in the U.S. last October. This 
followed hard on the heels of the 
$43 million in mortgage bonds sold 
by Canadian Chemical to help finance 
its Edmonton plant. 

Swelling the total is $1.5 million 
outstanding in bonds for Celanese 
Mexicana, more than $3 million for 
Viscosa Mexicana. And of course, if 
past performance is any indication, 
once the Celgar Development Co.’s 
$65 million forest products—newsprint 
project gets under way,t over-all 
bonded indebtedness can be expected 
to jump accordingly. 


money raising 


In the case of the parent company 


alone, sinking funds and _ interest 
charges eat away more than $514 
million annually. This total (calculated 
on the domestic corporation’s current 
bonded debt load) is due to be 
boosted to $7 million annually on or 
about June, 1957. 

These figures do not look so bad 
against the $83 million net operating 
income the company stacked up in 
1950 (a record year for synthetic fiber 
sales) but in 1951, at the third quarter 
mark, net income was $8'% million be- 
hind third quarter ’50 figures. More- 
over, the textile business has worsened 
since. 

Further Stake: In addition to its 
bonded indebtedness, Celanese Corp. 
of America has made certain agree- 
ments with its Canadian subsidiaries 
to bolster the sale of Canadian bonds: 

*In Colombia no one company can hold 51% 

the stock of another company, so Celanese 
pola use this complicated holding-com 

+ Celgar is currently 
Management 


veloping a 
of Castlegar 


waiting for its Forest 
License to be granted before de 
500-acre plant site three miles west 


INDUSTRY 


It is obligated “to purchase or cause 
to be purchased” the full production 
of the Columbia Cellulose Co.’s cel- 
lulose plant up to 200 tons per day 
at a going price of $225 per ton—a 
commitment in excess of $14.5 million 
annually. 

In addition, it has agreed to take 
almost the entire output of the Ed- 
monton plant (less petrochemicals): 
9 million Ibs. of staple fiber at cur- 
rent market prices less 5% (more than 
$4 million at current quotes); 4% 
million lbs. of filament yarn (a bill 
of $3 million plus); and 10 million 
lbs. of acetate flake (roughly $4 
million). All this the American com- 
pany would use in its own opera- 
tions or sell on the open market. 


But that isn’t all. Celanese has also 
promised to supply the Edmonton 
project with $10 million more, if 
necessary, and “to subscribe or cause 
to be subscribed” $15 million in pre- 
ferred and common shares. It has al- 
ready purchased $5 million in com- 
mon as of last July. 

The total of the parent company’s 
actual and potential Canadian com- 
mitments amounts to this $25 million 
plus the additional guarantee of $25.5 
million yearly for the Canadian affili- 
ate’s production. And Celgar could 
add to this. 


Couple all this—the Canadian com- 
mitments, the parent company’s 
weight of bonded debt—with the fact 
that Celanese at present is largely a 
one-fiber company, and you have a 
condition that could, in unfavorable 
times, become precarious. 

The Other Side: But there is an- 
other side to the story. Company off- 
cials have complete faith in present 
and future markets for Celanese ace- 
tate filament and staple yarn, in its 
lesser viscose operations, and in its 
future position as a supplier of news- 
print and kraft, and such petrochem- 
icals as methanol and formaldehyde. 

They stress the phenomenal growth 
of synthetic fiber consumption over 
the last few years ( a leap from some 
% billion Ibs. in 1935 to almost 1.4 
billion Ibs. in 1950). Shipments of 
acetate filament and staple fiber, they 
say, were over 443 million Ibs. in 
1950, more than half of which Celan- 
ese supplied®. 

Last year estimated total shipments 
(because of the slump in textiles gen- 
erally) did not top the 400 million 
Ib. mark, but even this figure is 
ahead of 1949’s 377 million Ibs. 

And synthetics took current textile 
sales drop much better than natural 
fibers. Reason: Cellulose acetate and 


* Other U.S. producers; Du Pont, Tennessee 


Eastman, American Viscose 
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other man-made fibers grabbed a 
sizable slice of last year’s high priced 
wool market, will undoubtedly hold 
on to new found rugs and 
suitings. 

As for the Canadian operations, 
management points out that once its 
projects there are well under way, 
Canadian investors will be invited to 
take over part ownership. This could 
mean possible early retirement of the 
current bonded debt. 


uses in 


Moreover, Celanese says that Cana 
dian Chemical will have a husky 
petrochemical project at Edmonton. 
Taking advantage of nearby Alberta 
petroleum, it will provide Canadian 
industry with its first domestic supply 
of pentaerythritol, methanol, n-pro- 
panol, isobutanol and n-propyl ace- 
tate. 

The company holds up Celanese 
operations in South America as a 
prime example of its willingness to 
share ownership with local investors. 
(But of course, this is required by law 
south of the border.) 

South America is more than a 
model for Canadian operations, how- 
ever. Its rapidly expanding viscose 
and acetate market should help ab- 
sorb any excess Canadian output: 

e In 1946 Mexican domestic pro- 
duction of rayon and acetate fiber 
totaled 550,000 Ibs.; in 1951, 22.5 
million lbs. Consumption in 1952 is 
estimated at about 32 million |bs., 
virtually all of which Celanese antici- 
pates supplying. 


e In Colombia, Celanese Colombi- 
ana is expected to produce 17% mil- 
lion lbs. of filament yarn for local con- 
sumption, and Venezuela is expected 
to gobble up more than 6 million Ibs. 
of Celanese Venezolana’s output an- 
nually, And to Celanese management, 
fields elsewhere in South and Central 
America look just as green. 

Calculated Risk: It looks as though 
company management has decided on 
a calculated risk. If foreign and do- 
mestic markets hold and continue to 
expand, the corporation and its affili- 
ates will certainly be able to pull their 
present weight of bonded debt and 
more, with consequent reward to the 
company’s more than 34,000 stock- 
holders. (Current annual dividend: 
$34 per share of common stock). 

But it is none the less true that the 
textile business has a reputation for 
being skittish, and as things now stand 
Celanese eggs are almost all in one 
basket. 

The company believes, however, 
that its Western Hemisphere “inte- 
gration backward” to raw materials 
and forward to expanded markets will 
ultimately strengthen its position. 
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Organize The Unorganized 


CIO’s Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers Union is ready to 





fire the first gun in its most ambitious organizing drive. 


Higher wages, more fringe benefits, are also high on the 





union’s list of targets for 1952. 


Hard hit by jurisdictional troubles, the union’s Execu- 





tive Board has taken the first step in its campaign to block other 
CIO unions from the chemical industry. 


1952 will see the most intensive, com- 
prehensive, and far-reaching organiza- 
tional drive ever attempted by CIO's 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. That 
is the word from the union’s Inter- 
national Executive Board meeting held 
recently in Washington, D.C. 

Robert C. Edwards, director of or- 
ganization, pointed out that the ambi- 
tious campaign is designed to match 
the rapidly growing chemical industry 
step for step; to organize plants as 
they are built. 

Gas, Coke & Chemical’s drive is 
getting the full backing of the nation- 
al CIO, even to the parent body’s 
supplying additional organizing per- 
sonnel and assistance to the tune of 
$10,000 a month. In turn, the union 
itself has increased the funds allo- 
cated for organizational purpose by 
more than 40%. 

Wide Awake: Since September, 
1950, the CIO union, under the leader- 
ship of its active president Martin 
Wagner, claims to have won elections 
involving some 20,000 workers in the 
gas, coke and chemical industries. 
This was accomplished with the organ- 
ization of 69 new plants in that period. 

Although the union would not re- 
veal any details of its plans—for “se- 


WAGNER: In a “growth” industry, 
union membership must grow with it. 
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curity reasons” it said, meaning secur- 
ity from company antagonism—it is 
safe to assume that the campaign now 
in progress at the Badger Ordnance 
Works in Wisconsin is typical of what 
will be done more widely in the near 
future. 

Direct Mail: While going all-out to 
organize, the union is not sitting still 
where present contracts are concern- 
ed. The Board authorized the sending 
of letters to all companies under con- 
tract with the union asking for de- 
tails of wage increases, including 
fringe benefits, granted since the first 
pay period following Jan. 15, 1950. 
Under NLRB and court decisions, 
companies are required to provide 
such information to unions upon re- 
quest. 

At the same time, the union is 
planning to do all it can to obtain 
the maximum in fringe benefits. Lack 
of expert assistance in such matters 
can make negotiations on a local level 
rather difficult. Now the union has 
hired the Employees Insurance Serv- 
ice Co., Huntington, W. Va., to act 
as consultants, and assist local unions 
with welfare and various other types 
of insurance during contract negotia- 
tions. The international leadership 
thinks emphasis on fringe benefits will 
help get even more new members. 


Schooling Too: Sti!] with a weather 
eye on more members, the union is 
sponsoring a Labor Institute to be con- 
ducted exclusively for its own mem- 
bers by the Labor Education Service 
of Penn State College. Better locals 
can get more results, and more results 
mean more members, reason Gas, 
Coke’s leaders. Therefore courses will 
include such things as local union 
administration, grievance handling, 
wage rate problems, union counseling, 
human relations, workman’s eompen- 
sation and safety, and the role of labor 
in a defense economy. 

In an effort to tighten its organiza- 
tional setup in the Southwest, the 
Board authorized the executive offi- 
cers to make a study of district bound- 
aries in that area to see if the facts 
warranted District 8’s leader, Joseph 
Appelbaum, suggesting a new district 
there. 


HAYWOOD: Gets new “hot potato”— 
jurisdiction—in his lap. 


Jurisdictional Trouble: Gas, Coke & 
Chemical is one of the hardest hit 
of CIO unions by what it considers 
invasions of its jurisdiction. The chem- 
ical industry is broad and comprehen- 
sive, and there are, possibly, more 
rival unions in it than any other single 
industry. Not only does Gas, Coke 
have to worry about International 
Chemical (AFL), District 50 (UMW), 
and Mine-Mill, but its own brother 
Steelworkers, Oilworkers, Ceramic 
and Sandworkers, and Rubber Work- 
ers. 

The Oilworkers have been particu- 
larly active in Gas, Coke’s basic jur- 
isdiction. Confining their initial efforts 
to such Oilworker strongholds as Tex- 
as, they recently moved into Michi- 
gan and Gas, Coke is readying for 
battle with its ambitious brother. 

As a result Gas, Coke has been a 
vociferous exponent of setting up ma- 
chinery to handle jurisdictional dis- 
putes, at least within the CIO itself. 
Now that such a setup is in existence, 
the union is taking immediate advan- 
tage of it to present some of its griev- 
ances. As a first step, the Board pre- 
pared a letter to CIO Organizational 
Director Allan Haywood bringing to 
his attention some of the infringement 
incidents claimed by Gas, Coke. 

The union is militant about defend- 
ing its jurisdiction in the chemical 
and allied industries to the utmost, 
has every intention of resisting all at- 
tempts by other unions to organize in 
what it considers to be its sphere. 
This could mean trouble, if the CIO’s 
new machinery breaks down before 
it really gets under way. Gas, Coke 
is out to buck some “big brothers,” 
and anything can happen. 
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,™ CAN SAVE 20 to 30% in the 
purchase of small lots of chemicals. 


Here’s how it works: 


Shell Chemical uses a fleet of 
compartmented tank trucks, 
each able to carry several chemi- 
cals. A four-compartment tank 
truck, for instance, can carry 
500, 1000, 1000 and 1500 gallons 
of four different products—total: 
4000 gallons. 

And. . . these four chemicals, 
delivered at one time, cost less 


than they do at drum delivery 
prices. What’s more, compart- 
mented tank-truck service is effi- 
cient, prompt . . . there’s less 
capital tied up in inventory and 
tankage handling losses 
within your plant are minimized 
by the surer, 

safer bulk 


system. 


Compartmented tank trucks are another 
example of Shell’s search for better Service 
. .. for users of industrial chemicals. 
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SHELL CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF 
INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 


WESTERN DIVISION: 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 


Los Angeles + Houston. ¢ St. Lovis + Chicago 
Cleveland + Boston + Detroit +> Newark 


IN CANADA 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver 








improved 
polyethylene . 
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unbreakable! 
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construction: 


Handle mineral acids and hydrofluoric 
acid safely! Lift this container by its 
ting handle... pour the contents easily 
through the drip-proof spout. 
Perfect container for expensive oils and 
extracts... it's impervious to mineral acids 
also hydrofluoric acid up to 60%. One 
gallon capacity. Shipped with both a screw 
cap and drip-proof polyethylene spout. 
TEST IT! SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 
Complete $10.00—Speciol Quantity Discounts 
Sold and Distributed Exclusively by 
W. Miller Cook Associates Inc. 
Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
A PRODUCT OF THE STEEL CITY MFG. CO. 














NEW FLUORESCENT 
CHEMICAL 


CARLISLE—M.D.A.C. 


Protein Substantive .. . 
Highly Efficient . . . 
Fluorescent and Soluble 
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COMPANY MOVIES: To spread the word, a picture. 


Selling With Celluloid 


Chemical companies join swing to self- 
sponsored films to sell themselves, 
their industry, their products, and to 
train employees. Average production 
cost runs $25,000-50,000, but it can 
go much higher. Most films are dis- 
tributed widely to interested groups, 
are inexpensive and effective sales 
tools. 

The film that probably comes to mind 
first is the colossal (for the specialized 
business movie industry) The Du 
Pont Story, which cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $450,000 to produce, ex- 
clusive of prints. Here Du Pont re- 
views its philosophy, traditions and 
growth, depicts the development of 
such products as “soda powder,” ny- 
lon, rayon, cellophane and Duco 
lacquers. 

Longer than most such movies (1 hr. 
12 min.), it is aimed at giving the 
employee a picture of the company 
and industry of which he is a part. 
However, like many others, it doubles 
as an “institutional” educational serv- 
ice, and is freely distributed to clubs, 
educational organizations, churches, 
labor unions and the like. 

Du Pont has 150 prints of the film, 
is turning out 500 prints of a shorter 
(40 min.) version. The company 
hopes to reach an audience of eight 
million in the first three years the 
picture is shown, fifteen million in 
five. It will entertain them with the 
history of the company, its policies 
and its products at an ultimate cost of 
five cents per person. 

Few Cents a Head: That cost—a 
nickel—is probably high compared 


with less elaborate productions, but 
it is still relatively cheap for 40 min- 
utes of a viewer's time. It explains why 
more industrial companies® are turn- 
ing to self-sponsored films to keep 
their names and products before the 
public, or selected portions of it. 

Chemical manufacturers are about 
average in their exploitation of this 
medium, considerably behind such 
outstanding advocates as their fellows 
in the chemical process industries—the 
petroleum companies—and the auto 
makers. The pharmaceutical houses, 
however, have always relied on films 
of an ethical nature, designed for use 
before doctors, nurses, students and 
the like, and their constant output of 
new products has kept reels winding. 

In the agricultural chemicals field, 
movies for grange members, extension 
station directors and other agricultural 
advisors can help put over a new prod- 
uct. Monsanto has just shot one on its 
new soil conditioner, Krilium, but it 
can't serve too wide an audiencet yet. 
Showing a movie on the use of its 
Herbicidal Oil #1 was a big part of 
Lion Oil’s introductory program for 
the product (CW, Aug. 18). And Her- 
cules will soon be distributing its lat- 
est production, Cotton Insectides and 
Their Control, to agricultural exten- 
sion stations throughout the cotton 
belt. 

The latter, except for a credit “made 


“Audiences at business-backed pictures are 
estimated at 20 million weekly, an increase of 
about one-third over last year 


tHowever, it was shown a week ago t 
science classes in St. Louis schools via televi 
sion, an outlet many companies are eyeing t 
reach even bigger audiences at less expense 
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here’s a blue chip investment 


that can’t miss paying good dividends 





Have you recently studied the advantages in changing from 
50% liquid caustic soda to 73°? A number of Columbia- 
Southern customers have made the change and in every 
instance the results have proved conclusive: A HIGH 
PROFIT RETURN ON EVERY CARLOAD OF 73% CON- 
SUMED. 

Here’s an actual case study of three typical Columbia- 
Southern customers who made the change. 


Cost of 
13% liquid 


As you will note from the study, the cost of the equipment 
and installation necessary for this profitable changeover 
is more than offset by the first year’s savings. The small 
investment earns big dividends. 

It will pay you to investigate today the extra profits that 
may be yours by making this change in your purchase of 
caustic soda. There is no problem in securing the diluting 
equipment. The system has been thoroughly tested and 
proved by over 10 years actual experience in applying high 
grade 73% caustic soda. 

Write today. We will assign one of our technical spe- 
cialists to discuss your individual case and to make rec- 
ommendations. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN EAECOTIVE OFTIERE: Pet awe 


Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


CHE MI CA L [ O RPORATI ON DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Charlotte, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY sar Pasrereengr- Berta agg Nigaa 
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with the cooperation of Hercules Pow- 
der Co.,” does not mention the com- 
pany nor its cotton insecticide toxa- 
phene; it shows farmers how to recog- 
nize insects, infected plants, etc., and 
how to contro] them with organic in- 
secticides. 

Hercules apparently feels toxaphene 
is well enough known by prospective 
audiences, is performing this service 
for the consumers and consumers-to- 
be of its and other companies’ prod- 
ucts, but undoubtedly will gain the 
good will of agricultural groups. The 
company did a similar job with the 
six-month-old movie on hot-spray lac- 
quer that explains how to apply such 
coatings, indirectly builds a demand 
for its nitrocellulose. 

Better for Customers: Because 
chemical processes do not lend them- 
selves as readily to exposition by mov- 
ies as do mechanical operations, most 
“how to do it” films are beamed at 
users of the industry’s products. Here 
are some illustrative productions: 

Chemical Weed Control (Dow), 
methods of applying herbicides in con- 
trol of major crops. 

The Working of Magnesium (Dow), 
techniques for machining, forming, 
painting, etc. magnesium. 

Fighting Fire with Wetter Water 
(Carbide), to promote Unox penetrant 
among fire control people. 

Eyes of Flight (Rohm & Haas), just 
completed, to instruct Air Force and 


Drake Joins OPS 


WILLIAM P. DRAKE, vice president in 
charge of sales, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., is to be OPS rubber, chemicals and 
drugs division director. He replaces 
Thomas H. McCormack who will re- 
turn to Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemicals 
Division. 


Navy maintenance men in care of 
Plexiglas parts of airplanes. 

Films covering company processes 
and products, however, are used in 
giving employees a general back- 
ground, or specific information on de- 
partments other than their own. Many 
of these employee indoctrination or 
instruction movies double as public 
relations tools among consuming in- 
dustries or the general public, are 
shown to plant communities, civic 
groups, scientific societies, high schoo] 
or college technical students. Some 
titles: 

Figures of Quality (Hercules), part 
quality control in synthetic resin pro- 
duction plays in insuring high stand- 
ard materials. 

Good Company (Cabot Carbon Co.), 
raw materials and processes of the in- 
dustry, uses of carbon black, working 
conditions at Texas plant and com- 
pany policies. 

Growth Industry 
frozen foods. 

Portrait of an Industry (Calco), 
processes in color production, includ- 
ing applications in industrial and 
household products. 

Dow in Texas, produced last year 
to show company operations in Texas, 
but now banned because of Govern- 
ment security regulations. 

Air, Water and Industry (Dow), 
how the company met industrial pol 
lution problem at Midland plant. 

Meet Monsanto, now being revised 
to include new president, Charles 
Thomas. 


(Snow Crop), 


Little Hollywood: Turning out most 
of these films are about a hundred or 
ganizations scattered throughout the 
country. Greatest concentration of the 
bigger producers is in New York 
(Audio Productions, MPO Produc- 
tions, Caravel Films, Sound Masters, 
Fordel Film Labs, March of Time, 
Pathescope), but probably the two 
biggest are headquartered in Chicago 
(Wilding Picture Productions) and 
Detroit (Jam Handy). Other impor- 
tant factors are Hollywood’s Apex Film 
Corp., which made The Du Pont Story, 
Jerry Fairbanks Productions and Wolff 
Studios; Cleveland’s Escar Motion Pic 
ture Services; Beverly Hills’ Roland 
Reed Productions; and Oak Park, IIl.’s 
Atlas Film Corp. 

Films can be black-and-white or 
colored, generally have sound, come in 
16-mm. or 35-mm. sizes. A black-and- 
white can be made for as little as 
$5,000, but the average strip runs a 
little over twenty minutes, probably 
has color, and costs about $35,000. 

Some companies may shoot their 
own films on occasion, or take some 


footage to be incorporated into a 
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Where industry has the “need” 
Oronite Chemicals supply the way 


A partial list of 
ORONITE PRODUCTS 


Detergent Alkane 
Detergent Slurry 
Detergent D-40 
Detergent D-60 
Wetting Agents 
Lubricating Oil Additives 
Cresylic Acids 
Gas Odorants 
Sodium Sulfonates 
Purified Sulfonate 
Naphthenic Acids 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Ortho-Xylene 
Para-Xylene 
Xylol 
Aliphatic Acid 
Hydroformer Catalyst 
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COMPANY 


Most 
ORONITE PRODUCTS 
are available now— 
some are in short supply 
Please inquire! 


Ww 
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STANDARD OlL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL 


MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Ub your product fits into a bag — well make the bag to Kit your product. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


Fill-In On The Big Picture 


COMBINING INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS is the accomplishment of 
Publicker Industries’ novel idea. To give its employees in the industrial alcohol divi- 


sion the “big picture,” 


the company has set up special displays at the plant showing 


the many end products that are manufactured by other companies with the help of 
Publicker alcohols. The public sees the same exhibit at the executive offices. Lasting 
two weeks, each exhibit is devoted to a different company. Included so far: Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing, Procter & Gamble, Rohm & Haas, Eastman Kodak, Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical, and Lederle Laboratories. 





movie made by an outside company. 
Monsanto's head of photography, Bill 
Woeger, for example, turns out a 
“company newsreel” that is shown at 
stockholders’ meetings, to 
employees, and to some 
groups. 

But whatever the source, the cost of 
such productions is a small part of ad- 
vertising and promotion budgets. 
Though the absolute return to the 
organization is hard to measure, those 
who advocate movies—and the number 
is increasing—consider them one of 
the most effective and inexpensive 
means to spread the word about their 
companies. 


company 
outside 


No Conspiracy 


The Government lost its case against 
Ernest K. Halbach last week, when the 
69-year-old executive was found in- 
nocent of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and the Wilson Tariff Laws. 
The jury took ten hours to acquit the 
former president of General Dyestuff 
Corp. of Government charges that he 
had conspired to divide world markets 
in a cartel agreement with I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, A. G. 

The Government apparently failed to 
convince the jurors that General Dye- 
stuff Corp., under Halbach’s direction, 


showed the conspiratorial nature of 
its agreement with I. G. Farben by 
continuing it after 1939. Prior to 1939 
I. G. Farben had 85% of the South 
American market, the Government 
claimed, and when it was unable to 
supply this market, General Dyestuff 
took over and sold exclusively to 
Farben agents. 

This, the Government alleged, was 
done to protect Farben’s market, 
which was to be returned to it after 
the war. But the jurors obviously pre- 
ferred to believe Halbach when he in- 
sisted that his corporation had not 
limited its sales to the German com- 
pany’s agents, but sold to anyone in- 
terested in its products. 

Nolo Contendere: Halbach was 
originally indicted with General Dye- 
stuff, General Aniline & Film Corp., 
and I. G. Farben in the alleged con- 
spiracy to divide the world dyestuffs 
market. At that time Farben was said 
to have agreements in writing with 
both corporations to that effect. 

Neither General Dyestuff nor GAF 
were involved in the decision. 

Both companies were seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian during the 
war, and are still in Government 
hands. In 1950 they both entered 
pleas of nolo contendere, were fined 
$2,300 apiece. 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
REQUIRING POSITIVE CONTROL 
OF PRESSURE. TEMPERATURE, 
5 LIQUID LEVEL ETC. » 


They Have Whot Experienced Engineers Want- 
POSITIVE SAFETY 
EASE OF INSTALLATION 
CONVENIENT ADJUSTMENTS 
YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


TRANSFORMER-RELAYS 
Mercoid Relays are unlike the common 
clapper type relays. All noise and residual 
magnetism are eliminated. Equipped with 
mercury switches no open contacts used. 

MERCURY SWITCHES 
Mercoid switches are not affected by dust, \\ 
dirt or corrosion. They have many definite 
applications where open contacts are not / 
suitable. Various types available. \ 


warts FOR CATALOG 700 -- PLEASE 
NTION THIS PUBLICATION {() 


¢ THE MERCOID CORPORATION b 
4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 41, I 
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FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, inc. 
76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, NN. ¥ 
We are interested in [[] PERFUMES 
(1) ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 
(1) FORMALDEHYDE = [[] ADHESIVES 
(.) CLEANING COMPOUNDS [] INK 
(CJ FUEL OL [[) LUBRICATING OILS 
(C) sprays [] WAXES [7] PLASTICS 
O) russer [J LATEX [J LEATHER 
(C] PAINTS or LACQUER [] TEXTILES 
(] ROOM or [] HOSPITAL 
DEODORANTS 
( OTHER PRODUCTS: 














COMPANY: 








ADORESS: 





FRITZSEHE “= 
OL, Sts, Ine. 


poat AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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PIPELINES . . . 
FUME DUCTS... 
PROCESS TANKS 


WHERE CORROSION 


IS A PROBLEM 
You should investigate 


PLA-TANK 


RESIN-BONDED FIBERGLAS® 


This modern material is of- 
fered as pipe from 2” to 12”, 


duct from 6” to 36”, sheets 
4’ x8’ for general fabrication, 
tanks from 1/2 to several 
thousand gallons, linings for 
steel, cement or wood tanks 
and special moulded shapes 
for many purposes. 


LA-TANK 


material resists attack by most 
acids, solvents, mild alkalis 
and a wide range of fumes. 
Withstands temperatures of 
at least 250°F. It may solve 
your corrosion problem! 


WRITE FOR FREE DATA SHEETS 





BUSINESS & INDUSTRY... 


Non-Ferrous Metals Pinch 


THE TRADITIONAL NEED FOR IMPORTS to supply Western Europe’s consump- 
tion of such nonferrous metals as aluminum, copper, zinc, lead, nickel, and tin has 
been greatly increased by defense programs and strategic stockpiling. To enable such 
countries as France to produce their needed copper sulfate, it has been necessary to 
furnish copper by import under the Marshall Plan. So acute is the shortage that civilian 
consumption of nonferrous metals will be completely banned in the near future. 





DASBOR. « sw eae 


Apprentice Deferment: Draft boards 
will be able to defer apprentice under 
an order issued last week by President 
Truman. The plan has been approved 
by the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and other interested agencies as a 
means of easing the worsening critical 
shortage of skilled workers (CW, 
Jan. 5). 

Deferment will not be automatic. 
Local boards will still have discretion, 
and minimum standards will be set to 
guide their actions. The worker will 
have to be in an approved apprentice- 
ship program, and in training for a 
skilled job for at least a year, unless 
the trade is on the Labor Dept.’s list 
of “critical occupations.” 

. 

International Nickel: The two big 
locals of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers at 
International Nickel’s Sudbury, Ont., 
and Port Colborne, Ont., plants 
brought their wage increases for the 
year to 30%2-to-3242¢ an hour with 
a recent interim hike of 5%%é¢. 

Wage rates at Sudbury are now 
$1.71% to $2.01% an hour, and simi- 
lar wages prevail at Port Colborne. 
Wage negotiations, and other matters, 


will come up again soon for the 15,- 
000 workers in the two plants when 
talks open on the 1952 contract in 
early April. 

The ink was hardly dry on these 
INCO contracts when Mine-Mill got 
a similar agreement for its 1,700 work- 
ers at Falconbridge Nickel Co. and 
Canadian Industries Ltd. 

e 
Teamsters Lose: In a recent election 
at Whitehall Pharmacal Company, 
Elkhart, Ind., the Gas, Coke & Chemi- 
cal Workers (CIO) took the plant 
from the AFL Teamsters. The elec- 
tion victory, 255-104, culminated an 
intensive organizing campaign in 
which the president of the CIO Paper- 
workers Union local in the area co 
operated heavily with his fellow CIO 
members. 
e 

Koppers Co.: Under the terms of a 
new contract, signed recently after 
being in negotiation since last July, 
the Kopper’s plant at Kearny, N.J., 
will grant a 942¢ wage increase retro- 
active to the expiration of the old 
contract. 

In addition the new contract estab- 
lishes a minimum wage rate of $1.56%2 
per hour with a maximum of $2.58%2. 
Another paid holiday was added, 
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PERFORMANCE 











Performance is the ultimate test of 
any product and performance 
supports our reputation for shipping the 
best waxes for use in the food 
packaging industry, for shipping them 
efficiently, and for maintaining 
consistently high quality. 







We will be glad to consult with you, 
without obligation, on any 
waxing problem you may have. 





MOORE & MUNCGER 


33 Rector Street New York 6 








Cr W) 
WILLSON 


protection for 
industrial workers 


keep on 


the safe 


' for Willson—largest line of goggles a 
mets for gas and arc welding. : 


COVER-ALL* 
GOGGLE 
No. CW60 


Adjustable leather nose bridge for extra 
comfort. Ample 
glasses. 


room for prescription 


Weld lens lifts up to leave clear Super- 
Tough® lens in place for chipping and 
inspection. 


FLIP-FRONT 
HELMET 
No. 60S 


One-piece durable 
fibre shell with lift- 
up outer lens for 
quick inspection of 
work, 


See your Willson distributor or write for bulletin 
WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
135 Thorn St., Reading, Pennsylvania 
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bringing the total for the plant to ten. 

Although the contract was just 
signed, the Gas, Coke & Chemical 
union committee is already preparing 
to reopen talks for a further increase 
this month. The contract expires this 
coming summer. 

e 

Tennessee Phosphate: Mine-Mill locals 
in the middle phosphate 
area have reached settlements with 
two chemical companies. Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp.’s Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Wales plants signed up for 
a total wage increase of about 10%¢ 
an hour per employee, including a 
general wage increase of 8¢ an 
hour. The new contract also calls for 
higher shift differentials, more 
tions, other benefits. 

The second company in the area to 
sign with Mine-Mill was Hoover & 
Mason, which reached agreement on 
10¢ an hour retroactive to Dec. 1. 


EXPANSION... . 


Iron Rouge: Stabilized Pigments, Pi- 
scataway, N.J., has upped production 
of red iron oxide from 80 to 200 tons 
per month. The company uses a con- 
tinuous process for converting wet 
iron sulfate to the dry iron pigment. 

* 
Coal Tar Products: Construction work 
is now under way to expand present 
capacity about ten times at Allied’s 
Barrett Division tar processing works 
at Youngstown, Ohio. Expansion, 
which will cost an estimated $114 
million, is expected to be complete by 
April. The plant processes crude tar 
from coke produced by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

& 
Propylene Polymers: There’s a good 
possibility that propylene tetramers 
from Gulf Oil's Port Arthur, Tex., re- 
finery may go into more than high- 
octane gasoline. Sample use: surface- 
active agents. 

Incidentally, the upgrading of pro- 
pylene (now burned at the refinery 
as a fuel gas) will be accomplished 
with a phosphoric acid catalyst. 


Tennessee 


vaca- 


° 
Glycerine, Ethyl Chloride: Shell 
Chemical, which recently added new 
production units for these chemicals 
at its Houston, Tex., plant, now has 
its equipment working at capacity. 
Synthetic glycerine output has been 
upped 50%, ethyl chloride, 30%. 
© 
Rayon Pulp: Rayonier, Inc., will con- 
struct a $25 million pulp mill in 
southeastern Georgia, near Jesup. The 
mill, Rayonier’s fifth, will produce 
87,000 tons of purified cellulose per 


year, to be used primarily for high- 
tenacity yarns needed for tire cord, 
parachutes and rubber belting, but 
which could be used to produce nitra- 
tion pulp. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Kenneth C. Towe: 
president, 


From director to 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Harry D. Brown: To deputy director, 
rubber division, NPA. He is assistant 
production manager, Gates Rubber 
Co. (Denver). 


Herman W. Zabel: From associate edi- 
tor, CW, to director, research and 
development, Chemical Enterprises 
Inc. (New York). 


Donald J. Eccleston: From manager, 
textile division, to general manager, 
Warwick Chemical Co. 

G. B. Walden: To vice president in 
charge of biochemical manufacturing, 


Eli Lilly & Co. 


J. C. Siegesmund: 
of engineering, Eli 


To vice president 
Lilly & Co. 
George O. Curme, Jr.: To director, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

W. F. Twombly: 
Chemical Co. 

J. T. Sheehy: To executive vice presi- 
dent, Rayonier, Inc. 

A. N. Parrett: To vice president in 
charge of research and development, 
Rayonier, Inc. 


F. S. Elfred: T 
dent, 


Witco 


To director, 


oO executive 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
B. E. Bassett: To vice president for 
production, Olin Industries, Inc. 

M. W. Acker: To vice president, Olin 
Industries, Inc. 

Chalmer G. Kirkbride: From vice 
president, research and development, 
to president, Houdry Process Corp. 
Pierre D. Houdry: To vice president, 
sales, Oxy-Catalyst Mfg. Co. 


vice presi- 


John T. Dillworth, Jr. From Sterling 
Products International, Inc. to export 
manager, J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 


A. W. Hutchinson: To manager, chem- 
ical division, Shell Oil Co. of Canada. 


Ee? Paw eeee ae eee 


Robert C. Gasen: Vice president in 
charge of corporate affairs, Bristol 
Laboratories Inc. He was among the 
passengers on the American Airlines 
plane which crashed in Elizabeth, 
N.J. recently. 
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ONE JUMP AHEAD 


research to explore the potentialities of its present products and to develop 
allied products to serve its customers...this is the secret of NIAGARA’s position 
among the leading producers of quality electro-chemicals. 


NIALK® 
NIALK 
NIALK 
NIALK 
NIALK 
NIALK 
NIAGATHAL® 
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Liquid Chlorine 
Caustic Potash 
Carbonate of Potash 
Paradichlorobenzene 
Caustic Soda 


TRICHLORethylene 
(Tetrachloro Phthalic Anhydride) 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





to monufacturers of 


HEAUY 
CHEMICALS 


Seeking 
complete, compact, efficient 
chemical plants for 


Sulphurle Acid Phosphoric Acid Hydrochloric Acid 


Nitrie Acid Sulphur Filtering Ammonia 
(all types) Oxidation Units 


Sulphur Oloxide 

Formaldehyde 
Sulphuric Nitric 
and Phosphoric 
Acid Concentrators 


Fertilizer 
(All types) 


Acid Proot 
Masonry Designs Sulphide 
and Materials Ore Roasting 


Ammonium 
Sulphate 


Acid Sludge 
Recovery 


The Nicolay Titlestad 
Corporation offers 


The finest services for the design 
and construction of heavy chemical 
plants. Our experience includes 
plants and processes listed above 
and our facilities are available to 
you for consultation and contract- 
ing on any chemical engineering 
problem anywhere in the world. 


Before you build, expand or mod- 
ernize your equipment, in any of 
the fields listed above, write for 
details concerning our services and 
recommendations. We supply the 
right answers quickly! No obliga- 
tion. . 


nicoLAY 
TITLESTAD 


CORPORATION 





PESEAR CH 
Scorecard on Research 


What are the problems facing industrial research today? 





This week CW surveyed research executives through- 





out the nation, listened to their gripes and suggestions, learned 
what their companies are doing to keep research on a sound 


footing. 


Here’s what they say about: 





MANPOWER 


No one denies the shortage of tech- 
nical manpower, but no easy general- 
ization can be made as to its over-all 
effect on the industry. Shortages exist 
in all fields and all levels of scientific 
manpower. Some are worse than 
others; Ph.D. physical chemists and 
physicists are particularly hard to 
come by. But for that matter, so are 
chemical engineers with advanced de- 
grees. And many companies are hav- 
ing a lot of trouble finding recent 
graduates with B.S. degrees in chem- 
istry. 

Although the technical manpower 
situation is being felt, in one form or 
another, throughout the country, its 
impact seems to vary with geography. 
In the East and Midwest, experienced 
men command the top premiums. 

Not so in the Far West. Several 
West Coast firms report that recent 
graduates with B.S. degrees are hard- 
est to locate. “Other students and re- 
cent graduates,” says a prominent re- 
search director in the San Francisco 
area, “seem in fair supply—all things 
considered—and there is absolutely no 
shortage out here of men with three, 
four, five and ten years experience.” 

This is no isolated case. Essentially 
the same story comes from several 
other California companies and at 
least one other well-known industrial 
organization echos the abundance of 
ten-year men. 

The reasons for this relatively hap- 
py state of affairs in the West isn’t 
hard to spot. It’s what the natives like 
to call “the appeal of Western liv- 
ing.” There must be something to it; 
one familiar chemical concern in the 
area that it 
cessive number of applications from 
Eastern chemists and engineers who 
want to work in California at no in- 
crease in salary.” 

The scarcity of technical manpower 
is an industry-wide ailment, but there’s 
no systemic cure. Each individual 
company must compete in a seller's 
labor market. And there isn’t 
sure-fire technique guaranteed to bring 
a flock of high-grade chemists, en- 


states receives “an ex- 


oni 
“aiby 


gineers and physicists scrambling to 
the door of the personnel director. 

Industry is generally agreed that 
the success of a recruiting program is 
often a function of common-sense 
planning, a keen sense of what makes 
a scientist happy in his job and a 
vigorous effort to get the story to the 
labor source early and often. 

Here’s how companies are putting 
these principles to practice: 

Most are convinced that an equit- 
able salary is the soundest foundation 
for their recruiting program. A re- 
search director in the Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls area has this to say, “We're 
paying more money now to get tech- 
nical men than we have in a long 
time. Pay rates here are up about 
20% from 18 months ago. But the 
increased pay isn’t solving our prob- 
lem completely. We're counting on 
colleges and universities for a lot of 
men. We anticipate our needs and so 
inform these institutions a 
two in advance.” 

Colleges and universities are now 
getting a bigger play from industry 
than ever before. More companies 
are sending more representatives to 
the once-cloistered academic halls— 
and usually on a full-time basis. Too, 
a noticeable effort to reach the former- 
ly ignored smaller schools has be- 
come apparent. 

Recruiting doesn’t halt at the col- 
lege level either. One of the largest 
chemical corporations runs a voca- 
tional guidance program at the high- 
school level. It realizes that results 
can’t be expected for several years, 
but believes its plan is the only sound 
way of tackling the problem. 

A company with research labora- 
tories in Ilinois reports, “For the past 
four years our company has taken 
part in the annual Chicago Area 
Career Conference, sponsored jointly 
by the Chicago Technical Societies 
Council, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Chicago Sun-Times. 
There we encourage high-school and 
junior-college students to become in- 
terested in pursuing technical courses 
of study.” 


year or 
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detergents 
emulsifiers 
wetting agents 
dispersants 
antistatic agents 


ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


Oiviston oF 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET « NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Chariotte,N.C. ¢ Chicago ¢ Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 
IM CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Montreal + trwin Oyestuff Corporation Limited, Montreal 1 
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AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 
1797 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send literature and prices on 
Amerifiex Matting 


NAME 
FIRM 
STREET 
CITY G STATE 
IN CANADA 


American Mat Corp., Ltd., 
Canada Trust Bidg., Windsor, Ontario 





REGEARCH .....4-s 


Tied in with the stepped-up efforts 
of the individual companies is a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for com- 
bined strategy. Increased support is 
being given to organizations like En- 
gineers Joint Council, which provides 
manpower information to industry 
and cooperates with Government 
agencies on the broad problem. A 
supplementary program for the en- 
tire chemical industry, being shaped 
by Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, is perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of how industry is trying to 
help itself. 

Keep ‘em Happy: New blood is 
vital to the health of research. But 
equally important in the eyes of many 
is preserving a capable staff, getting 
the most from what you have. In 
general, turnover among research 
people does not appear to be a seri- 
ous problem. Firms that have been 
hard hit, however, have lost most of 
their personnel to the Armed Forces 
and Government research agencies. 

Keeping turnover to a minimum has 
become an essential objective of to- 


. day’s research director. How he goes 


about it may vary in detail from case 
to case. Pension plans, merit bonuses, 
periodic salary hikes, insurance plans 
and paid vacations are important in- 
ducements. One prominent company 
has extended its extra-curricular bene- 
fits right down to profit sharing. 


Spotlight on Folic 


NEW FACTS concerning chemical changes which take place in living tissues are 
coming to light through the experimental use of folic acid. That’s the story Thomas 
H. Jukes, head of nutrition and physiology research at Lederle Laboratories Div. of 
American Cyanamid Co., told the recent International Vitamin Conference in Havana. 
Latest advance: synthesis of a “citrovorum factor,” a close relative of folic acid with 
similar anti-anemic properties. 


Advocates of one or all of these 
benefits may be found. And you don’t 
have to look hard for opposition to 
the whole fringe-benefit idea. But on 
one point there is universal agree- 
ment: A researcher is happiest when 
he is interested in his work. To keep 
him happy, firms are making a greater 
effort to give good men assistance, 
cut down on routine jobs. 

Evidence of this trend comes from 
the vice-president of a major chemical 
organization. He says, “Within the 
company we are making an intensive 
survey of our assignments for tech- 
nical personnel to make certain that 
their technical abilities are being used 
to the utmost. This includes consider- 
ation of the extent to which tech- 
nicians may be used efficiently.” 

One company, which boasts a rate 
of turnover less than one-quarter of 
the national average, puts its faith in 
industrial psychologists to supervise 
recruiting and advise on general per- 
sonnel policies. It tells CW, “Through 
their work on the improved screening 
of applicants and correct job counsel- 
ing, we have been able to achieve 
this low turnover record.” 


EMPHASIS 

Evidence of a general shift in re- 
search emphasis is lacking. Many com- 
panies told CW that their investiga- 
tions are following a normal course 
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NEW THREE-WAY 
CONTROL OF POTASH 
CHEMICALS 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

For more than ten years, International has been a major producer of 
potash salts at its mine near Carlsbad, New Mexico. Now, with its 
chemical manufacturing plant at Niagara Falls, New York, 

International provides for the first time in the industry a three-way 
control in the production of potassium chemicals. Mining. Refining. 
Manufacturing. International’s basic position in the potash 

chemicals field assures effective control at every 

stage of production, and large tonnages 

of chemicals carefully prepared to specifications. 

Address Inquiries to Industrial Potash Department: potash 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


. 
61 Broadway, New York, 6 chemicals 


Caustic Potash 
All Standard Grades 
POTASH DIVISION wine, . Carbonate of Potash 
7 v\ 
Srtnaation ( All Standard Grades 
Gaus Potassium Chloride-Refined / 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION he Potassium Sulfate 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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‘“‘WASHING THE AIR WASHER’’ 
Insures Long Life and Top Performance 


A regular program of simple maintenance can keep a good air washer or humidi- 
fier functioning at its best almost indefinitely. 

The tank should be cleaned and flushed once a week. One important result of 
this is the prevention of scaling and corrosion from evaporation of any water 
containing large quantities of dissolved solids. Eliminator plates, too, should be 
removed and cleaned frequently. Both interior of washer as well as eliminator 
plates should be thoroughly cleaned and painted, once a year or more often if 
operating conditions warrant. Spray nozzle orifices should be inspected for scale 
deposits. The pump should be properly packed, and the suction screen kept 
clean, to assure full pumping efficiency and adequate spray. (If spray water 
pressure drops suddenly and rises slowly, screen is probably dirty.) 


“BUFFALO” AIR WASHERS 


The first “Buffalo” Air Washers were cleaning 
air for industry fifty years ago, and many of 
those original units are still giving a good ac- 
count of themselves. Regular maintenance, like 
the described, plus good basic design is re- 
sponsible. “Buffalo” Air Washers today have 
many improvements that make for easier main- 
tenance—non-clogging spray nozzles, demount- 
able eliminator plates, better accessibility, “Buf- 
falo” Pumps of constantly improved design. 
The experience of the “Buffalo” organization 
Frequent cleaning and flushing prevents 15 at your service in any problem concerning 
corrosion. air cleaning or conditioning. Write us. 


a] 
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Air washer eliminator plates should 
be painted yearly or oftener if 
necessary 


& 7 
* 4 
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“Buffalo’’ Eliminator plates are 
easily removed for cleaning and 
painting 


“Buffalo” Air 
Washer 


Buffalo” Non-Clogging Spray First For 
Nozzle with removable cap. Sans 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
189 MORTIMER STREBT <0” BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT felele)§), fe] HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 





RESEARCH . 


with no special change in direction 
planned for the foreseeable future. 
However, a significant number flatly 
state they are giving increased atten- 
tion to applied over fundamental re- 
search. 

Reasons for this swing aren’t hard 
to understand: Applied research is 
more likely to bring quick returns. 
Although sales volume is high, the 
profit picture is poor. And most com- 
panies just don’t gamble heavily on 
long-term basic research in such a 
situation. But basic studies aren’t get- 
ting a complete brush; a substantial 
body of opinion believes that cor- 
porations are still favorable to long- 
range research, want to be sure, how- 
ever, that it is limited to a small 
percentage of total work. 

Another explanation for stepped-up 
applied research is put this way by 
one research manager, “Twenty years 
ago you could sell almost any chem- 
ical by simply advertising it. Today 
you've got to go out and show indus- 
try how to use it to get the order.” 

Surprisingly enough, military proj- 
ects do not appear to take a very 
large share of the industrial research 
effort. The petroleum industry is a 
striking exception, although most of 
the industry feels that the bulk of the 
military work is yet to come. 


BUDGETS 


Appropriations for research are defi- 
nitely on the way up. Increases of 
25% over last year aren’t uncommon, 
the most company spokesmen expect 
substantial boosts in next year’s budg- 
ets as well. Part of this rise is due, 
in most cases, to normal growth; but 
soaring costs are leaving their mark. 
A top executive of a Midwest concern 
puts it this way, “With operating ex- 
penses increasing as they are, it takes 
more money to maintain the current 
position of research. Anyone who 
spends the same number of dollars 
this year as last is receding.” 

Moreover, management doesn’t seem 
to be raising much of a squawk over 
the need for digging down deeper into 
the coffers. A research manager whose 
department received a 25% increase 
over last year told CW, “We got 
that 25% after less than ten minutes 
before the board of directors. And 
what’s more, they told us that they 
would give us more if and when we 
need it.” 

But that happy experience is more 
likely the exception rather than the 
rule. The consensus is that’ manage- 
ment is looking very carefully at re- 
search expense, trying to get more 
effective research for less money— 
which, incidentally, is the way_ it 
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vinyls 


PLIOVIC means easier processing in 
vinyls—on the mills, in the Banbury, 
on the calenders and in the extruders 
—because the chemical composition 
of these Goodyear vinyl! chloride 
copolymer resins permits their proc- 
essing at lower temperatures than 
similar copolymers. 


Puiovic A and AR are in use in cal- 
endered films and flooring, extruded 
hose and tubing. Puiiovic AO is 
being used in clear and colored 
unsupported cast films and in coat- 
ings for fabrics and papers. In either 
form, these resins yield tough, high- 
strength, long-wearing products 
with good light and heat stability, 
good chemical resistance and — in 
the case of films and coatings—with 


heat seals at 250°F-275°F. 


Look over this list of properties and 
uses. See for yourself how Puiovic 
will fit into your production plans. 
Then write for full details and sam- 
ple for your own evaluation to: 


GOODYEAR 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


To Help You Evaluate 
PLIOVIC 


Composition 
Vinyl Chloride Copolymer 
Fine White Powder 
Specific Gravity ............ 1.39 
Bulking Values 
Puiovic A and AR—22 lbs. /cu. ft. 
Puiovic AO—15 lbs. /cu. ft. 


Softening Point 
Moisture Content.. 2.0% maximum 
Intrinsic Viscosity ... . 0.800-0.950 


Solubility Very limited. 
12-15% solids solution can be made 
in ketones at elevated temperatures. 


Olsen Flow Temperature ..296°F 
— 1 in./2 min. @ 1500 psi 


USE PROVED 
Products 


(EAR 


Pliovic —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GoobD? 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’— Every Sunday ~ ABC Network 
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RESEARCH . 


would operate any division of the 
business. 


FATTY ALCOHOLS EQUIPMENT 


High costs and slow deliveries seem 
to be the rule, particularly in the 
case of specialized equipment. Cop- 
per, brass and stainless-steel equip- 
ment are very tight; electric and 
electronic items also are a headache. 
So far, equipment shortages and slow 
deliveries do not seem to have inter- 
fered seriously with research sched- 
ules, but the feeling is that things will 
get a lot worse before they get better. 

Priorities are helping some, but 
most have to take their chances and 
hope for the best. To speed deliveries, 
one firm has hired three expediters 
who are experts on government prior- 
ities and regulations as well. Its rep- 
resentative says the situation is anal- 
ogous to the experience of California 
sardine fishermen, “They still get the 
satura fed sardines, but the man-hours required 
per sardine are getting higher and 


STEARYL ALCOHOLS . higher.” ‘ 


Technical Grade .... (Sap. value 2 max) Picoline Prep: Another slant on syn- 
Commercial Grade ... (Sap. value 2 max) thetic pyridines this week comes from 
the Far East. Indian researchers have 


CETYL ALCOHOLS obtained good yields of 5-ethyl-2- 


= picoline by reacting acetylene and 
Cosmetic Grade... .. (Sap. value 2 max) ammonia in the presence of ammo- 


Commercial Grade . . . (Sap. value 3 max) nium acetate. 


Shipped in: 50 lb. bags Double Heat: Estradiol cyclopentyl- 
200 Ib. fiber drums propionate (ECP), a new hormone de- 
steam-coiled tank cars veloped by Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 

Mich., has a commercial future in 

the treatment of sterility in livestock. 
unsaturated More important, ECP holds the 
promise of doubling the yearly pro- 

Liquid Alcohols, High Cloud (Sap. value 3 max) duction of lambs. Tests by a number 


Liquid Alcohols, Low Cloud (Sap. val max of agricultural colleges and veterinary 
q ‘ (S p-value 3 max) practitioners indicate that ECP will 
Shipped in: 400 lb. steel drums bring ewes (normally fertile only in 
tank cars late fall and winter) into heat twice 
a year. 
* 
Color Booster: When green and blue 


Sample packaged in convenient glass jars: 

1/2 Ib., 11b., 4 Ib. sizes phthalocyanine colors are used with 
General Electric’s new resin, only 
’ i ot half the amount of pigment is re- 
Write for specifications, ' 


quired to get a color intensity equal 
to that obtained with conventional 
resins. That’s the claim General Elec- 
tric’s Chemical Divison makes for its 
new textile printing vehicle, G-E 
Glyptal alkyd resin 91033. 

Here’s why: The new vehicle keeps 
pigment particles apart so that each 
particle contributes to the color of 


the print. It also prevents pigment 

ARCHER . DANIELS " MIDLAND COMPANY seatihas from sant into the aes 

\ \ between the fibers of the cloth, adds 

to the sharpness of the printing job. 

G-E says 91033 was developed for 
printing brilliant contrasting colors. 


| information and samples 


\ 
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Vinyl Acetate 
Copolymers 


Custom-made to meet your requirements for— 
e Heat-Seal Coatings 


e Solvent-Reactivating Coatings 


e Adhesive Formulations 
e Grease-Proof Coatings a e f 
e Textile Finishing 


e Binder for Paper, Fibers, Cork, Asbestos, etc. 


% 
Now, National can supply you with vinyl acetate copolymers Em iy | S ; 0 | S 
in water emulsions—made to your order. National's spe- 


cially developed processes for modifying vinyl acetate by co- 
polymerization yield resin bases with many unique properties 
that can be tailored to your needs. 


You can get water emulsions of these unusual copolymers now 
in commercial quantities—in a wide range of molecular weights, 
in concentrations ranging from low to unusually high solids con- 
tent. They give adhesion to a wide range of difficult surfaces. 


And the water emulsion form gives you certain advantages 
of economy and ease of handling. Since water is the vehicle, 
there is no problem of solvent odor, toxicity, or flammability. 
Emulsions can be thinned with water on the spot to the required 
solids content. 


Applications mentioned above are just a few of the many 
potential uses for this versatile thermoplastic material. We'll 
be glad to give you technical assistance in developing the right 
base and the right formulation for your specific application. 


RESYN DIVISION, National Starch Products Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


YES—We are interested in Vinyl Acetate Polymers and Copolymers in emulsion 
RESYNS* 


# for . Sedieaauioamnate (application) 
Please have one of your representatives call on us. 


ADHESIVES — sve 


Company i 
Street Address 


Zone State 
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SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


Sly Dust Filter 

at the Walker 

China Co., 

Bedford, Ohio, 

prominent in 

the production 

of vitrified 

china for 25 <@&> Two points of dust origin. 

years. Note hoods into which all dust- 
laden air is drawn, thence piped 
to Sly Dust Filter. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BENEFIT 
sy SLY’S xnow-How 


Over 100 different kinds of dusts are 
being collected with Sly Dust Filters. 
Thousands of installations are in opera- 
tion — they collect all the dust. 


Sly Dust Filters are used on such difficult 
dust as powdered sugar, bentonite clay, 
paint and pigments, aspirin and other 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals of all kinds, 
talc, lime, detergents. 


Designed and engineered so that they 
save on space and power, Sly Dust Filters 
require less attention, less maintenance, 
yet—they are not expensive. 

We offer you the 

benefit of 50 years’ 

experience in solving 

all kinds of dust 

problems. Let us solve 

yours. A Sly engineer 

is near you. Ask for 

Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4770 Train Avenue e@ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


New York e Chicago « Philadelphia e Syracuse e Detroit 
Buffalo e Cincinnati e St. Louis e Indianapolis « 
Birmingham e Los Angeles e Toronto 





LEONARD NICHOLL, co-inventor of the cyanoacetic acid process, heads up 
Kay-Fries research. Use of the acid is broadening in pharmaceutical production. 


f See Si keg oe ee > ate ee 
Two Heads are Better 


It is convenient, conventional and 
usually accurate to regard research 
and production as distinct, independ- 
ent functions. But actually the two 
groups are complementary, and best 
results flow from a team effort. 
Kay-Fries’ process for cyanoacetic 
acid is a case in point. The production 
department recently brought in a 50% 
increase in capacity that was made 


possible by close coordination of re 
search results and engineering tech- 
niques. 

Problem: When Kay-Fries looked 
into the possibility of producing cy- 
anoacetic acid, it was confronted with 
several problems. Preparing the acid 
in water solution posed no great diffi- 
culties, but separating it did. Re- 
searchers discarded as too tedious an 


THE RESULTANT SODIUM CYANOACETATE is acidified; centrifuge re- 


moves salt from the crude aqueous brine solution of cyanoacetic acid. 
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YDOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


Tall Tale oa [NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


eo isixte oO F A SERIES 


Heat never hurt Joe Magarac, the be) 
strong man of Steel Valley. Night 
and day he'd sit in the door of No. 7 
furnace on the open hearth, stirring 
and tasting the melting steel. When 
it tasted right, he’d scoop it out by 
the handful and spill it into the 
ingot molds. Then he'd take and 
squeeze the ingots until the prettiest 
steel rails you ever saw came rolling 
out between his fingers. 


2 SODA ASH and sodium cyanide to Fabulous ac ¢ 
are added to chloroacetic acid. 


They say Joe Magarac was made of 
iron and that’s why heat never hurt 
him. Same’s true in a different way 
of Silastic*, the Dow Corning sili- 
cone rubber. Built on a heat-stable 
skeleton of silicon and oxygen 
atoms taken from sand, Silastic 
thumbs its nose at heat and cold. 
It’s the only rubberlike material 
that won't melt or become brittle 
at temperatures from — 100° to over 
500° F. That's why they use Silastic 
to hold hot oil in aircraft engines » 
and automobile transmissions; to * 
seal aircraft heating and deicing 
systems and to keep cooling fins on 
aircraft engine cylinders from break- 
ing. Silastic also keeps your steam 
iron from leaking; insulates diesel- 
electric locomotive motors; keeps 
communication systems operable in 
warships under fire; retains its *T_M. REG. U.S. P 
properties at temperatures too hot 
or too cold for any other rubbery 
material. 


Write Today for our new 1951-52 DOW CORNING 
Reference Guide BR-14 to the Dow Corning 
Silicones that improve products and produc- CORPO RATION 
tion methods. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TORONTO: Fiberglas Canada Ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey 





~~ eT tl a! 











eer YOUR 
GLASSES twice 
aS CLEAN, Twice 
AS EtASY 


SILICONE TRE 
EYEGLASS 


THE ACID IS THEN extracted 


3 . SSUES 
from the brine solution. . 
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HERES &'| CHROMALOX 
LOM | eevee HEAT 


Economical CHROMALOx Electric Heaters can 
be installed anywhere to provide efficient 
‘‘on the spot’’ heat at accurately main- 
tained temperatures in all types of appli- 
cations. They may be used to heat gases 
and liquids; to heat dies, molds and platens, 
to melt soft metals and for hundreds of 
other uses. 15,000 types, sizes and ratings 
are available for almost any need! Nation- 
wide engineering assistance is yours with- 
out obligation. 


Get Your Copy of 


CHROMALOX 
CATALOG 50 


It shows many of the standard 
15,000 types, sizes, ratings of 
Chromalox Electric Heaters. 
Write today. 


| EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
| 7557 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh 8, Pe. 


Please send me free copy of CATALOG 50 


Name 


1 Company 

















ELECTRIC HEAT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 





PRODUCTION 


ake 


AFTER THE SOLVENT IS REMOVED by steam distillation, the aqueous, salt- 
free solution of acid is sent to the concentrating stills and crystallizing tanks. 


early method consisting of precipi- 
tating the calcium salt, then treating 
with sulfuric acid. They also rejected 
as impractical the idea of direct crys- 
tallization or distillation. 

Leonard Nicholl and Herbert Elkin- 
ton developed a solvent extraction 
process using methyl isobutyl ketone 
or mesity] oxide, but that too left 
room for improvement. Nicholl and 
Alvin Flisik then found the solvent 
could be steam distilled and the acid 
crystallized from water. 

Production is now around a million 
pounds a year of 98%-minimum- 
purity acid. Moreover, the process 
separates the acid in the form of 
white crystals which are easier to han 
dle in the plant and by customers. 


CENTRIFUGES SEPARATE the 
high purity acid as white crystals. 


7 ALVIN FLISIK AND W. P. BITLER discuss production schedules. Flisik is 


chemist in charge of process development; Bitler is v.p. and plant manager. 
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how close are you to 


eT 





Charleston is a main distribution center for Dow Caustic Soda! 


For dependable caustic soda delivery 
... look to Dow for superior service! 
Dow distributes Caustic Soda Solu- 
tion from bulk tank terminals in Los 
Angeles, California; Charleston, 
South Carolina and Carteret, New 
Jersey. Caustic Soda Solid, Flake 
and Ground Flake are shipped from 
terminals in Charleston, So. Carolina: 


Chicago, Illinois, and Port Newark, 
New Jersey. By ship, rail and barge 
Dow Caustic Soda production is 
shipped into these terminals from 
three large plants—in Michigan, 
Texas and California. For constant 
supply of your caustic needs .. . 
use Dow’s convenient distribution 
facilities today! 


wherever you are.. ane cbete Go 
DOW CAUSTIC SODA 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston » Philadelphia ¢ Atlanta ¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
Chicago ¢ St. lovis © Houston © San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles © Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


» CHEMICALS ‘' 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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PRODUCTION 
RELAX! 


Let the 


Rectifier Control 


= < The W. Green Electric Co. reports 
“ELECTRIC \a& that it is now incorporating Thermo- 
EAR” | | 4 switch units (made by Fenwal, Inc.) 
2 || in its selenium rectifiers, which are 

run used for the conversion of commercial 
your | Us ae ; ac current to low-voltage, high-amper- 
ball or pebble a t: age de current for the process indus- 
mill ae / | ‘ tries. The Thermoswitch units are 
ELECTRIC EAR ; highly sensitive (+0.1 F) temperature 

and controllers and are incorporated to 

VW CONSTANT-WEIGHT FEEDER eliminate excessive heating of the se- 
lenium layer that comprises the recti- 
fier stack. 

Some rectifiers protect the selenium 
layer through a mechanism that cuts 
“Electric Ear’ and Constant- off current when it exceeds a certain 
Weight Feeder — the _ perfect fixed value. Another solution is a 
_— a oa power cut-off that is activated when 
pacity 10-20%—frees operator the cooling air fails. Neither of these 
for other duties. is the ultimate answer, says Green, be- 
cause the stack temperature, which is 
the controlling factor in the life of the 
selenium plates, is a function of many 


—~ a eR Dp Tt Nie EB variables. 


In the fan-cooled Green rectifiers, 


COMPANY INCORPORATED a pair of Thermoswitch controls are 


installed directly below the stack in 
. the line of warm air after it passes the 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA— 240 Arch St. Main Office and Works plates. One of the controllers, set at 
NEW YORK 17 @ SAN FRANCISCO 11 @ CHICAGO 6 @ HIBBING, MINN. @ TORONTO 1 ens 163 Aprwy off a tied 
: ing signal whenever the temperature 

122 E. 42nd St. 24 California St. 205 W. Wacker Dr. 2016 First Ave. 200 Bay St. goes beyond that point. The other unit 
cuts off power if the temperature goes 
beyond 167 F. The spread in temper- 
ature permits a short but desirable 
time lag, says Green, for the operator 
to make the necessary adjustment be- 
fore the power is shut down. That 


* 2 L should prove an important feature in 
eo processes where shut-down time is 
Seater expensive. 


605 METHYL ETHYL KETONE PEROXIDE SBQUIPMENT. .« « 


IN DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 











; ; New Vibrator: Martin Engineering 
WATER WHITE LIQUID ae Co. says it has a new, DV 51 vibrator 
“gee that incorporates all the features of 
‘ : the company’s smaller units. It is said 
11% ACTIVE OXYGEN j to require no lubrication and a mini- 
/ mum of maintenance. The vibrator is 
aimed at applications wherever it is 


LOW TEMPERATURE a é necessary to move materials that must 
CATALYST FOR Ba be fed from hoppers or bins. 


® 
POLYESTER RESINS A Coat for Maintenance: Du Pont is 
3 pushing a neoprene lining for the out- 
side of tanks and process equipment. 
Unlike the familiar neoprene lining for 
the inside of equipment that will with- 
stand direct immersion in corrosive 
liquids, the newer version is designed 
to protect only against splash, spill or 
corrosive atmospheres. Du Pont Says 
the external coat shows excellent re- 
sistance and can be brushed easily 
 NOVADEL-AGENE CORPORATION eo = a we ee A Sec- 
‘ ond coat can be applied within 2 or 
Senate sooud 5. NEW YORK ; 3 hours of the first coat or it can be 
' sittin cea itacns : ; ; used for touch-up or patching old 


TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


*REGISTEREO é TRADEMARK 
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EASTMAN 


: “ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Dibutyr hthalate 
/ \ 


Di-(2 Ethylbutyl) Phthalate 


} \ \ rt 
Diocty Pithalat (DOP) | 
\ ; 
\ aaa, i a rite for your copy of PLASTICIZERS. It contains 
‘. specifications, properties and typical uses of all 

Eastman plasticizers. 
These products are stored in bulk in Chicago, lilinois 


and St. Louis, Missouri by DeMert & Dougherty, In- 
corporated; and in Akron and Cincinnati, Ohio by 


! Anderson-Prichard Oil Corporation. 
Tria | 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: New York—10 E. 40 St.; Cleveland— 
Terminal Tower Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; Houston— 


He VA 
1. | 412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co.; San Francisco— 
i | : 7 
' : } 
» } i ! 





333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland— 
520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle--321 Second Ave, 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, Division of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, Mahiapaa 
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menadione, u.s.p. xiv 


oil soluble vitamin k useful in hemorrhagic diseases, 
diatheses due to low thrombin content. 


digitoxin, u.s.p. xiv 


in cardiac therapy. 


monobromated camphor 


useful in certain chronic neurologic conditions. 


propyl gallate 


an anti-oxidant for edible animal fats. 


albumin tannate, medicinal 


useful in control of intestinal disturbances. 


dichloran 
Lauryl dimethyl dichlorobenzyl ammonium chloride. 
Supplied in 10% and 50% concentrations as aqueous 
solution and 100% as a viscous water soluble material. 
The already high phenol coefficiency of quaternaries 
is increased in this product because of the chlorines 
2 on the aromatic component. We also manufacture 
; other quaternary ammonium compounds. 


write for our catalog 


fine organics, inc. 


211l@ EAST 19th STREET e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 














pL- TRYPTOPHAN 


New Low Prices 
Now in Effect 


25% reduction in cost means 
you should recalculate 
possibilities of commercial use. 


Le 


For details, write today. wine Saas 





SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 








1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














PRODUCTION. 


coats. Principal drawback is that it is 
a two-part system, and the consumer 
must add the accelerator himself. 
After acceleration, pot life is reduced 
to 12 to 36 hours. Furthermore colors 
other than black can be obtained only 
at the expense of chemical or abrasion 
resistance. 

e 
Glass Fiber: Reardon Industries is 
now selling fibers made from glass. 
Available in 5, 10 or 25 Ib. units, the 
fibers are said to be superior to as- 
bestos from an insulating standpoint 
Suggested applications so far: water- 
proof caulkings, waterproof packings 
and as a replacement for certain types 
of binders that are currently made of 
imported asbestos. 

a 
NPA on Stainless: Last week, NPA 
decided that since production was 
outrunning demand, it would release 
chrome stainless steel from its Con- 
trolled Materials Plan for rationing 
metals. But as it decontrolled chrome 
stainless, it cut the amount of nickel- 
bearing stainless for which users may 
“self-certify” their own orders. Pre- 
viously, a consumer could write his 
own ticket for 1,500 Ibs. of all type 
stainless steel per quarter. Effective 
last week, he can self-certify only 
500 Ibs. a quarter. 


Import Relief 


GENERAL ELECTRIC is the proud 
possessor of the latest process for using 
domestic mica for electric insulators. G. 
E. will go into commercial production 
this year, says it will help ease our de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply. 
It says the product can be impregnated 
with resins and bonded to glass, cloth or 
paper to increase strength and electrical 
resistance. The company foresees its use 
in new laminates and tubing. 
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=with the exceptional stability of 


EMERY FATTY ACIDS! 


. the better 
they sell. To be sure your products reach your 
customers as fresh, pure and appealing as the 
day they were made, insist on the superior ran- 
cidity-resistance possessed by Emersol Stearic 
and Oleic Acids. This characteristic, coupled with 
exceptional color and oxidation stability, is a 
direct result of exclusive Emery processes and 
guards the sales appeal of many of the finest 
products in America. Buy Emery and be sure 
your products are better, look better, sell better 
... far longer! 





The more stable your products . . 


Go; 
ey) 
INC. 


RY INDUSTRIES, 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, 


EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: 

3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, lil. 

401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 


Representatives: 

Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 33 Public Square, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 Guoin, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 

Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Los Angeles 
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EMERSOL OLEIC 
STABILITY 


The Mackey Test measures 
the auto-oxidation tenden- 
cies of oleic acid... giving 
proof of the superior 
oxidation stability of 
Emersol Elaines, as indi 
cated by longer times. 


EMERSOL STEARIC 
STABILITY 


This oxygen absorption 
test, which measures the 
time required for the 
absorption of a standard 
quantity of oxygen ina 
closed system, clearly 
illustrates the amazing 
stability of Emersol Stearic 








EMERSOL 233 LL Elaine | 








MACKEY TEST 
for 
Oxidation Resistance 





PRODUCT 











z Ld 


TIME IN DAYS 
= 





EMERSOL 132 LILY STEARIC ACID : 








TIME INDEFINITE 


EMERSOL 120 STANDARD STEARIC ACID | 








OXYGEN 
ABSORPTION 
TEST 
competitive 


double-pressed 
grades 


x{aT—_—_—_—_\ 





PRODUCT 








GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT 
EMERY’S SOLID FATTY ACIDS! 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Dept. CW-2, Carew Tower, 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the compre- 
hensive bulletin on Emery's Solid Fatty Acids. 


Company 
Address 
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Nationwide ‘Freon’ survey shows more dealers 
now stock pressure-packed products 


When more than 2,000 retail dealers were personally in- 
terviewed during the recently completed fifth annual 
Du Pont survey of the aerosol market, 75°% reported that 
they are now stocking one or more pressure-packed aerosol 
products. 

This represents an increase in retail outlets of 76% 
over a similar tabulation obtained in 1947 when the first 
“Freon” aerosol market survey was conducted. 

The study shows that dealers in six principal retail- 
trade classifications—drug stores, department stores, food 
stores, hardware stores, variety or 5 and 10¢ stores, and 
auto supply or service stations— have recognized the sales 
potential of this new, modern way of packaging many 
products heretofore sold in other type containers. 

Dealers, obviously, welcomed the appearance of these 
new aerosol products and have profitably featured them 
in their stores. 


THINK HIGHLY OF AEROSOL PACKAGING. 


Asked their opinion of pressure-packed aerosol products, 
more than 80% of the dealers interviewed in all six cate- 


gories of trade said they believe this method of dispensing 
is better and more effective than older methods. 

This attitude is further reflected both by their com- 
ments and the enthusiastic way in which the majority of 
retail deaiers have merchandised various kinds of aerosols. 


CONSUMERS AGREE. Up to 93% of these progres- 
sive merchants also stated that few, if any, of their custom- 
ers had voiced dissatisfaction with aerosol products for 
either household or personal use. 

Here again, the ‘‘Freon’’ aerosol market survey shows 
that a large percentage of dealers who stock and sell aero- 
sols and consumers who buy and use these products are 
favorably impressed with them... an important point 
for the manufacturer considering the introduction of one 
or more pressure-packed products. 


SALES BETTER THAN LAST YEAR, To the ques- 
tion—‘“‘How do your aerosol-product sales this year com- 
pare with those of last year?’’—a total of 44% of the 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





“FREON” SAFE 
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dealers who stocked aerosols both years replied that their 
sales had shown substantial gains. Another 44% said that 
sales were probably ‘‘about the same.” 

A breakdown by dealer classification indicates that 
these sales increases were made in all six types of retail 
outlets studied, and in some instances better than 50% 
(department stores, for example) reported sales far ahead 
of the previous year. 


DIGEST OF AEROSOL SURVEY—FREE 


Purpose of this fifth annual Du Pont aerosol 

market survey is to provide the industry with 

timely data relating to dealer and consumer 

attitudes and reactions toward this relatively new method 
of packaging various products. 

Previous ‘‘Freon’”’ market studies were so well received, 
informative and helpful that we have been encouraged to 
prepare a booklet digest containing all the salient facts 
developed by this latest survey of the market. 

A copy of the digest, ‘‘The Aerosol Market,’’ will be 
sent free upon request on your letterhead. Address: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘Kinetic’? Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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“FREON” PROPELLENTS...A BIG FACTOR 
IN GROWTH OF AEROSOL INDUSTRY 
Ever since the first ‘‘Freon’”’ pressure-packed aerosol 
product —an insecticide— appeared on the domestic 
market, users have been enthusiastic about this 

modern method of dispensing. 

The product immediately proved convenient and 
easy to use .. . without fuss or muss. It proved effec- 
tive and more economical (when properly used) than 
similar products packed in other type containers. And 
it proved entirely safe . . . an essential characteristic 
of any aerosol. 

“Freon” propellents (products of the Du Pont 
Company) are ideal for aerosols, and their use in 
pressure-packaging many different produets has 
helped stimulate the rapid advance of the industry. 

“Freon” propellents are safe . . . nonflammable, 
nonexplosive, virtually nontoxic, harmless to fabrics 
and finishes, chemically pure and thoroughly depend- 
able. There are several ‘‘Freon”’ propellents, and they 
can be formulated to meet the exact requirements of 
any pressure-packaging you may be considering. 
Complete information about “Freon” propellents 
and their use will be sent upon request. 








PROPELLENTS .. 


is Du Pont’ s registered trade-mark for 
its fvcrinated hydrocarbon propellents. 
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Banish Corrosion with 


"KARBATE™ 


BRANO 


(mpervious Graphite Towers 


“KARBATE” TOWERS do more than retard corrosion — they eliminate 
it entirely from such processing operations as absorption, fractionation, 
evaporation, extraction, scrubbing, and many others. Furthermore, the 
widespread acceptance of impervious graphite for all types of corrosion- 
free process construction has resulted in the manufacture of monolithic 
tower sections and fittings in sizes to 24” I.D. 


For example, the tower illustrated here incorporates the following 
standard components: bottom section with gas inlet, liquor outlet and 
support grill; intermediate section with hand hole and packed with car- 
bon Raschig rings; short intermediate section; top section with “Karbate” 
feed assembly and wier plate distributor; and cover with gas outlet. All 
sections and fittings, including spring-loaded tie rods and heavy-steel 
pressure plates, are available for quick assembly to your specifications. 

All openings are of adequate size. Generous gas-liquid disengaging 
space is provided in the top and bottom sections. 


“Karbate” Impervious Graphite is in widespread use today. The in- 
creasing demand for corrosion-free processing equipment indicates that 
it will be the universally preferred construction material of tomorrow. 
For only impervious graphite can give you this unique combination of 
properties: 


@ STRENGTH AND EASE e@ HIGH HEAT CONDUCTIVITY 


OF INSTALLATION @ RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 
© SIMPLICITY OF FABRICATION AND THERMAL SHOCK 
AND MODIFICATION IN THE FIELD @ NON-CONTAMINATION 


The term "Karbate”’ is a registered trade-mark of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Canada: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


VALVES + PIPING » TOWERS + TOWER PACKING + BUBBLc CAPS + 





BRICK + STRUCTURAL CARBON + SULPHURIC ACID CUTTERS +, HYDROCHLORIC ACID ABSCRBERS 
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FLAME RETARDANTS: Interest has been rekindled. 


Wanted: The Slow Burn 


Demand for regulations on flammable clothing, touched 





off by accidents involving 
to flame retardants. 


“torch” 


sweaters, directs attention again 


Durable, mill-applied processes are available now, as well 





as spray methods, but hopes lie in another direction . . . 


Bromo-allyl-phosphate resin coating of fibers, still under 





Quartermaster Corps-sparked development, 


est prospect in years. 


Recent, almost explosive reports on 
flash-burning sweaters of cheap brush 
rayon have awakened the public and 
its legislators to the fire hazard of 
certain types of clothing. 

Most textile manufacturers, con- 
cerned with the matter even when not 
prodded by prospects of regulation, 
are reviewing available ways to re- 
duce this fire menace, are wondering 
how much it will cost them. 

Fortunately, processes which will 
enable manufacturers to meet pending 
laws are on the market now. Various 
means have been worked out, largely 
in the last few years, to make clothing 
flame retardant. These differ in de- 
grees of durability, expense, and ease 
of application. Firms offering process- 
es report definite perking of interest 
in their products the last few weeks. 

But there’s still room for improve 
ment, and brightest hopes seem to lie 
in a resin fiber coating of brominated 
ally] phosphorus compounds. ° 

Brow Creaser: Tough to apply, and 
still expensive, the value of 
allyl phosphates has been known for 


brom« )- 
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seems to be the bright- 


difficulties in using 
Briefly, the 
An allyl phosphate is 
prepared, brominated slightly to limit 
polymerization, then polymerized and 
applied to the fabric in an organic 
solvent. A thin stiffening film remains 


time, but 
them dampened interest. 
process is this: 


some 


on the fibers, which must be softened 
by scouring to restore the “hand.” 
There is no loss in fiber strength. 


Now the 
pushing the 
mouthed 


Quartermaster Corps _ is 
project, but is 
about who is doing the re- 
and the uses it has in mind 

Patents covering the 


ck se- 


search, 
process were 
issued last June to George E. Walter, 
Irwin Hornstein, and George M. Stein- 
berg, and assigned to Glenn L. Martin. 
the aircraft company, but bevond that, 
the QM says nothing. 

What's Been Tried: The Quarter- 
master Corps got hot for flame re- 
tardants during the last war, hasn't 
cooled much Before the QM 
was intrigued by Walter’s bromo-allv] 
phosphates its 
duced 


since, 


researchers had pro- 


several fairly satisfactory 


methods 


One was a mixture of borax, boric 


acid, and diammonium phosphate in 
water; a durable, and 


second more 








3 REAL MONEY SAVERS 





POLYETHYLENE 
@ LINERS & BAGS 
—_- 





@ PHOCOUTCT TF THE wIBEINGe COsPoestiOnN 
tweight, tough, non- 
shatterable non-corrodable, 


non-toxic, non-tusting. odor- 
less and tasteless. Resistant 
to alcohol, oils, chemicals 


and solvents at room tem- 
perature. Manufactured by 
Bar-Heet-Seal Process - Wa- 
terproof. Save money . . 
prevent spoilage. Solve your 
packaging and preserving 
problems. Made to your 
specifications. Write for our 
new, low prices. 


Also Manufacturer polyethylene circular 
fiscs for botties, jar caps and drum heads. 


— 

TRANSPARENT BARREL 
or DRUM COVERS 
Made from tough vinyl with ems, Fits 
drums or barrels from $ gel. to 75 gal. 
capacity. Prevents materials from being 
exposed to the elements after container 
has been opened. Saves time and money. 
Gives more service than weeden berrel- 
heads or drum lids. 


$00 of more . Me oa. 
100 to 800 . - 0c ea. 
Less than 100 . ec ea. 


PRACTICAL UTILITY APRONS 
Made of heavy gauge tough vinyl. Easy 
to clean with damp cloth. Won't crack or 


peel. Full cut to protect clothes. Colors 
Slack, brown, mareon, white or clear 

50 or more .. . Sc oe. 

Less than 50 . . . $1.00 ea. 





Vinyl & Polyethylene Sheeting Sold by the yard 
——— 


PELAMAY Products 


OUR NEW ADDRE 
112 4th Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. “GR 7-8468-9 
PTYTTI TIT 


POTDEVIN 


SPSCOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSE 
SSCHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSESE 








Four models — 6, 842, 12 
and 18 inches (hand and 
motor driven) —to label any 
size or shape ef container 


with any style of label 
POTDEVIN’s patented glue 
regulator controls amount 


of adhesive, eliminating ex- 
cess and keeping ungummed 
size perfectly clean 

SEMI - AUTOMATIC FEED 
Available for 6° and 812 


models 
Speeds-up labeling 50% 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 





Convince yourself at our expense 


POTDEVIN MACHINE co 


282 North St., Teterboro, N. J. 









Designers and manufacturers since 
“1893 ef equipment fer Beg Mekins, 
Printing, Coating, Leminating, Gluing 
and Labeling 


there’s magic 
in aromatic 
chemicals 


The magic that masks unpleasant 
odors and tastes... imparts a sales- 
minded fragrance and flavor to your 
products. A magic that is essential 

to the manufacture of antihistamines, 


hormones, plastics, pharmaceuticals, 


Whether your product requires 
AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE, 
ANISIC ALDEHYDE, BENZYL 
ALCOHOL, CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE, 
EUCALYPTOL, HELIOTROPINE, 

any other of the many Aromatics that 
D&O stocks or prepares...or some- 
thing entirely new and different, 
consult D&O. For your particular 
requirement, a special kind of magix 
may be needed... the magic of D& 
background, know-how and 

153 years of experience. 


Write for new catalog. 


DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


180 Varick Street +» New York 14, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
ESSENTIAL OILS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES « FLAVOR BASES + VANILLA 
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SPECIALTIES 


not easily washed out—employed anti- 
mony oxide in a vinylite polymer, ap- 
plied with methyl ethyl ketone. 

Since the war, commercial compa 
nies have continued the hunt for flame 
retardants. At present, among the most 
durable materials are modified urea 
phosphates (American 
Pyroset); melamine polyphosphates, 
water-applied and heat-set (Mon- 
santo); and a mixture of antimony and 
titanium oxides applied in hydro- 
chloric acid (Du Pont’s Erifon). 


Cyanamid’s 


Protection Costs: Any treatment for 
textiles ups the price of the finished 
product. The size of the markets for 
retardants is governed by how much 
of the increased cost of the fabric 
a textile processor can pass on to his 
customer. According to one estimate, 
if he must tack 10¢ per yard on the 
cost of the treated goods, the potential 
market for retardants is “40 what it 
would be if he could sell treated cloth 
at no increase in price. 

Costs naturally vary with the cloth 
used and the treatment employed. 
Processes applied to heavy-duty work 
garments sometimes cost as much as 
25¢ per yard of material; for every- 
day wearables, subjected to much 
lighter hazards, less retardancy is ne- 
cessary, and the cost is lower. Treat- 
ment of 4-0z. sheeting with Du Pont’s 
mill-applied Erifon runs about 72¢ 
per vard for chemicals alone. 

There are two main factors involved 
in the flammability of a cloth: The 
structure of the fabric (whether it is 
a loose, open weave or a tight close 
weave), and the structure of the fiber 
molecule. 

Basically, since all our fibers are 
of organic nature, they will burn if 
subjected to enough heat. But a brush 
finish material of untreated rayon, for 
example (like the news-making sweat- 
ers) will burn much more rapidly than 
similar material of nylon. 

Flame retardants are designed to 
raise the flash point above generally 
encountered temperatures, slow the 
burning rate, and render fabrics un- 
able to support combustion—not even 
when the source is 


to glow flame 


removed. 

Extinguishing Action: Flame re- 
tardants are theorized to work in fom 
general wavs: 

Some—Du Pont’s Erifon is an ex- 
ample—modify the cellulose molecule, 
so that when ignited, the production 
of flammable products is lowered. 

Others produce a flux or foam which 
retards the flame by coating the fibers. 

Early methods of weighting fabrics 
with salts slowed burning simply by 
loading fiber 
flammables. 


interstices with non- 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


And still other processes work by 
evolving a  flame-blanketing, non- 
combustible gas. 

Fabrics most in need of flame re- 
tardants are the open weaves—nets, 
brush and pile finishes, chenilles. Car- 
peting, curtains, and upholstery for 
planes, trains and ships, and for use 
in public buildings, are generally 
treated as safety measures. 

Cotton and regenerated cellulose 
rayons have received most attention, 
because of their wide use and because 
they burn more easily than many 
other fibers. Fortunately, processes 
developed for them frequently can 
be applied to other fibers. 


Overrider Rescue 


Cosmetic manufacturers and distrib- 
utors trying to adjust their ceiling 
prices to conform both to OPS regu- 
lations and the new trade practice 
rules prescribed by the Federal Trade 
Commission recently (CW, Dec. 15) 
can look to OPS General Overriding 
Regulation 18 for help. 

GOR 18 specifies that if a seller's 
ceilings under OPS involve him in un- 
lawful discrimination under the Rob 
inson-Patman Act®, he may be given 
permission to increase some of his 
ceilings if he lowers others so as to 
maintain an over-all total sales posi- 
tion comparable to his former status 
during a representative period prior 
to the freeze. 

If GOR 18 had not been issued, 
members of the trade would have 
found themselves on the spot: Ob- 
serving FTC’s order to obey the new 
trade practice rules, in effect they 
would have been raising prices above 
OPS ceilings to those customers who 
had formerly enjoyed special services 
and promotion privileges. 

Now, if FTC or any court finds a 
seller has violated the Robinson-Pat 
man Act or if the seller believes main 
tenance of existing price differentials 
would violate the Act, he may apply 
under GOR 18 for relief. 

2 
Ink Center: Interchemical Corp. of 
New York has established a new dis- 
tribution center at Charlotte, N.C. 
for its inks. 

* 
Agriculture Improvers: The Colorado 
Agricultural Chemicals 
an organization of 


Association, 
manufacturers, 
formulators, and distributors of agri- 


cultural chemicals, has just been 


Robinson-Patman Act prohibits dis 

sales prices to different pur 

hich might tend to lessen competition 
monopoly. It also prohibits discrim 

ion between competing customers in fur 
nishing of facilities or services, or payment for 
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SPECIALTIES. 


Bicuspid Proxy 


NEW MECHANICAL MULTIPLE TOOTHBRUSH designed by the Victor Chemical 
Works tests 12 dentifrices simultaneously for excess phosphate abrasiveness. As a 
motor driven crankshaft drives twelve brush bearing arms over antimony test strips 
of 45 micro-brinell hardness, a counter automatically records 10,000 double strokes in 
90 minutes—equivalent to 100 days of twice-a-day normal brushing. 





formed to advise, assist. and other- 
wise cooperate with state and Federal 
research programs to promote means 
of improving Colorado farming. 

* 
Pheasant treated 


with 


Discourager: Corn 
wireworm-preventing — lindane 
also repels filching pheasants. So tests 
conducted by Crookham Seed Co. 
Caldwell, Idaho) indicate, During the 
last two vears, Crookham—a_ hybrid 
seed corn raiser—planted $,000 acres 
of lindane-treated seed without loss 
of a single acre due to pheasant thiev 
ery 
* 

Parathion Poster: A wall poster suc- 
cinetly describing how parathion 
should be handled is being distributed 
nationally by Monsanto Chemical Co 
Parathion spray, dust, dust 


sion, or aerosol is 


suspen- 
a potent, highly 
handled 


operators 


toxic insecticide. must be 


with extreme caution by 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 


Cover (top) — Dick Wolters, McGraw- 
Hill; Cover (center) and pp 34 & 36 — 
L. F. Stockmeyer; Cover (bottom) — 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; p. 14 (bottom) — 
R. H. Lanham; p. 22 — Wide World 
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equipped with goggles, mask, apron, 
gloves, and boots. 

” 
Atlanta Expansion: Parke, Davis & 
Co. will complete its new $500,000 
branch office and warehouse in At 
lanta by Sept. | of this vear 

o 
Iryptophan Cut: Prices of synthetic 
dl-tryptophan, an amino acid essen- 
tial to animal growth, have just been 
slashed by Dow Chemical Co. The 
former $95-per-lb. price (in quantities 
from 100-499 lbs.) has dropped to 
$75. In lots exceeding 500 Ibs. a new 
price of $60 per Ib. has been estab- 
lished. 

° 


Emulsions Up: Rubber-base interior 
paints are really taking hold. Example: 
Glidden Co. sales of Spred-Satin, its 
rubber emulsion paint, are said to be 
up 40% over 1950, and the outlook for 
52 is even brighter 

° 
Company Purchase: Paisley Products 
Inc. of Chicago, manufacturer of ad- 
hesive raw materials, starches and 
dextrines, has just purchased the Lay- 
ton Elastic Glue Co. 
Paisley will 


also Chicago. 
augment and continue 
the Layton line of products 
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the Third 
Edition of 





30 big sections of 
facts, figures, 


methods 


larger pages 


easier reading 


more than 140 
outstanding contrib- 


world’s standard 
reference of 
modern chemical 
engineering practice 
and fundamentals 


Prepored by a Staff of Specialists; JOHN 
H. PERRY, Editer. Technical Investigator, 
E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 1942 pages 
Over 2000 illustrations, graphs, tables. 


HE 3rd edition brings you a fresh coverage of stand 
ard and recently compiled facts, figures, and methods 
applicable not miy to 


y onl hemical 
important related fields 


engineering but to 
levelopments in every branch of 
esented by more tl 140 recognized au 

ing you up to date on technical data—on 

s. modern applications, new equipment 

t information—-previously restricted to only 

is made available for the first 


hemical engi 


executive, plant 
eer in a process 
you are sure 
00k -—conc isely 
handled by « 


30 big sections—larger pages 
A wealth of new material 


Consult Perry's Chemical 
EASY TERMS. Engineers’ Handbook to 
$5.00 in 10 days. check your methods against 
$4.00 monthly those in eurrent approved 
until $17.00 practice; get quick answers 
is paid. | to your everyday problems 

save time and effort. 


EE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 36 
Send me Perry's CHEMICAL 
HANDBOOK, 8rd edition 


mn approval 10 days I 
ook postpa 
tor delivery if you remit first payment with order; 
same return privilege.) 
(PRINT) 
| Name 


Address 





WAKO you get it... 
WOES make a diffrence 


| ae. 
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When you place your order ‘i 
with Barrett you're assured prompt, | 
































dependable service and top quality 
products, backed by 97 years of AI 
successful manufacturing experience. 


WHEN YOU NEED ACOAL-TAR SOLVENT & 








BENZOL - TOLUOL 


Phone your orders for express tank-truck deliveries 


Malden 2-7460 Los Angeles 
Delaware 3600 Newark 
Chicago Bishop 7-4300 New York 
Cleveland Cherry 1-5943 Philadelphia 
Detroit Vinewood 2-2500 St. Louis 
t Indianapolis Garfield 2076 


Whitehall 4-0800 
....Jefferson 3-3000 
Lockhart 6510 

THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
tHi-Flash Solvent temporarily not available at this station 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
48 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


MARKET LETTER 


They had to wait five months for approval, but sodium silico- 
fluoride resellers can now pass along to their customers the OPS-approved 
boosts in manufacturers’ ceilings. Back in August, OPS—to encourage 
output for municipal water fluoridation—permitted most of the major 
producers to raise prices 1-2¢ a pound. 





Insecticides are very much in the market limelight, and it isn’t 
just because of the coming spring season. There has been some pre-season 
price cutting in cotton insecticides, notably BHC, aldrin, and dieldrin. 
These will undoubtedly firm up again as the season advances. 

However, one trend is a virtual cinch to continue: More BHC will 
be of the high gamma grades. Within a month, at least one more producer 
will join the growing roster of high gamma converts. 








Import duties on lead and zine are slated to be dropped. But it’s 
a good bet they will be restored if delivered imports are priced below U.S. 
levels. U.S. production can’t keep up with accelerated defense and civilian 
demands, although DPA is pushing ahead for added domestic output. 
Example: 200 thousand tons of zine vearly will come from new DPA- 
certified facilities within three years. 





Not only does a tremendous volume of chemicals come from 
petroleum, but the petroleum industry is a mammoth chemical customer 
as well. Just how much it buys has now been estimated by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. Among the big short-supply items consumed: 
2 millon pounds of sv!fur and 27 million pounds of sulfuric acid a month 

Coincidentally, a giant refiner—Jersey Standard and its North 
American affliates—added up last year’s supply expense, came up with a 
whopping $401.5 million. Of this $65 million went for chemicals. Prominent 
items: cracking catalyst, tetraethy] lead. 

The petrochemical industry is estimated to take 114 billion pounds 
of new sulfurte acid annually, 1 billion pounds of lime, and 525 million 
pounds of caustic soda, besides a lot of a lot of others. 











Some price changes for rubber chemicals are pending, though the 
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Be ae a MARKET LET (ER Siicinicciaenrs 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) 124.9 : 117.6 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily average, 1000 tons) 1,870.0 888. 1,902.0 
Steel Ingot Producticn (thousand tons) 2,090.0 079. 1,933.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) 132.7 R 144.9 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 239.0 5.8 219.1 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $40,925,000 $71,290,000 $59,172,000 

MONTHLY INDICATORS--PRODUCTION Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 

(Index 1935-1939—100) 
All Manufacturing and Mining 
Durable Manufactures 
Non-Durable Manufactures 
All Chemical Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
By-Product Coke 





details still must be worked out between the Industry Advisory Committee 
and the OPS. Currently the industry is faced with wide price differentials 
since switching from GCPR pricing to CPR-22. 

Under the Capehart amendment, OPS points out, both producers 
and customers have been confused by the varied prices on the same com- 
modity, would probably welcome uniform ceilings. Even producers with 
above-average ceilings may go along, though in theory, SPR-22 entitles 
them to more. 





Likely outcome: dollars-and-cents ceilings on large-volume chemi- 
cals, a percentage boost over GCPR prices on the others. 





One of the first rubber chemicals that would be affected price-wise 
is aniline, more than half of which winds up in rubber processing. If the 
Defense Production Authority has its way, annual output—exclusive of 
the national reserve—by 1954 will hit 135 million pounds a jump of 26% 
within three years. Adequate price incentive on aniline products will pro- 
vide an extra output spur. 





Another 22% of aniline production goes into dyestuffs, a business 
that has felt two depressing factors since last summer. The standstill in the 
textile industry has been bad enough, but sharpened competition from 
German dyes makes conditions worse. 

The rapid import rise is reflected in the latest returns compiled by 
the Department of Commerce. During January-October, 1951, German- 
made dye imports accounted for 1.5 million pounds, a six-fold increase over 
the same period the year before. 








Despite the prospects of rising plastics demand later this year, 
as of today, most plastics are in comfortable supply. The only one still tight 
on a steady month-by-month basis is polyethylene. But shortages of some 
others; aggravated by mounting defense needs, are due to develop. Exam- 
ples: phenolics, ethyl cellulose, and polyesters. 





Hopes of caustic manufacturers who look to greater export sales 
were dampened this week. Reason: The Government of Colombia has 
banned further imports. Colombia has, until now, been a good U.S. cus- 
tomer, but its newly opened plant is expected to supply its own needs. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET CHANGES—Week Ending February 4, 1951 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Cobalt naphthenate, 6% Co, dms. $ .015 $ .43 Tung oil, mp., tanks $ .005 $ .42 


DOWN 
Benzyl alcohol, NF 01 64 Casein, dom. standard 01 34 
Linseed oil, tank car .005 195 Quicksilver, 76 Ib. flask 1.00 205.00 


All prices per Ib. unless quantity is stated. 
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AMMONIUM NITRATE: Production is up but so is demand. 


Pinch in Nitrogen 


Seasonal upturn in fertilizer buying has again tightened 





the market for nitrogen-containing compounds. 


Shortage is especially felt in ammonia, ammonium nitrate 





and ammonium sulfate; sodium nitrate is more plentiful. 


Ammonia from Morgantown will help at tail end of fer- 





tilizer season; other expansion won't be in this year. 


Farmers are awakening to the fact 
that they “just gotta have fertilizer” 
for this year’s crops. 

For producers of nitrogen-contain 
ing compounds, this means a heavy 
drain on their supplies of ammonia, 
ammonium sulfate and nitrate and 
sodium nitrate. And, despite an in- 
crease in output of 5%, they probably 
won't have enough to meet the 
demand. 

While fertilizers do not take all 
the nitrogen-containing materials pro- 
duced, seasonal agricultural demand 
for them often unbalances the fixed 
nitrogen market. Since Korea, the 
variation has been primarily from 
“tight” to “tighter.” 

Here is the outlook for 
chemicals. 


specific 


e Ammonia. Demand for this multi- 
use chemical has outstripped a steady 
increase in production. 

Hooker has begun manufacturing at 
Tacoma, Wash. (first ammonia plant 
in the Northwest); Mathieson has in- 
creased production at Lake Charles, 
La., and will begin to ship substantial 
tonnages from the Morgantown, W. 
Va., Ordnance Works _ beginning 
March 1. Spencer Chemical’s ex- 
panded anhydrous ammonia and nitric 


acid facilities at Pittsburg, Kans., are 
in operation. 

Also on the way are expansions by 
Solvay at Hopewell, Va., and at South 
Point, Ohio; Commercial Solvents at 
Sterlington, La.; Shell Chemical at 
Dominguez, Calif.; and Spencer at 
Vicksburg, Miss. won't 
in soon enough to substantially aid 
farmers this year. 

Use of bottled ammonia itself as a 
fertilizer, while still relatively new on 
a nationwide scale, has been growing 
(CW, Dec. 29). However, shortages 
of ammonia brought about by other 
demands and by transportation prob- 
lems, have somewhat limited the 
trend. Producers who convert their 
anhydrous ammonia to ammonium ni- 
trate and sulfate have not been quite 
so limited in exploiting direct appli- 
cation of ammonia to the soil. 

Since the fertilizer season—at least 
as far as the farmer is concerned— 
started this month, ammonia ship- 
ments from Morgantown will be able 
to help out during this spring and 
summer. 


det 
These come 


e Ammonium Nitrate. Supply is, 
of course, tied to that of anhydrous 
ammonia, so the same general short- 
age applies. Demand for explosives— 
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needed for the preparedness program 
--has been a limiting factor on the 
amounts available for fertilizer. New 
production has been coming in, but 
so far has made little dent in the back- 
log of orders. 

Commercial Solvent’s Sterlington 
expansion and Phillips Chemical’s 
Houston plant are still well in the 
future, but Spencer is already pro- 
ducing additional nitrate at Pittsburg. 

Since supplies have been scarce, 
producers have been able to take full 
advantage of higher ceilings resulting 
from higher costs. Price of domestic 
nitrate went up $3 per ton in Janu 
ary, and now is at a $64 level. 


e Ammonium Sulfate. Suppliers 
predict that about 5-10% more sulfate 
will be available this year than in 
1951. The market, though tight, is 
less so than that for the nitrate. 

Sulfate has no major outlet other 
than fertilizer. However, in its appli 
cation here, it can be used in several 
ways. While mostly compounded in 
mixed fertilizers, there has been an 
increasing trend toward application as 
is in top dressing the soil. 

Main source of ammonium sulfate 
is now synthetic, although a large 
amount is still made as a byproduct 
in coking. Previous to 1949, this was 
the major source. 

The coke oven product is usually 
impure compared to the synthetic sul 
fate, which farmers prefer for its ease 
of application. However, Republic 
Steel has perfected a crystallization 
process, and sells a_ relatively 
pure coke oven sulfate. 

It goes without saying that some of 
the scarcity of ammonium sulfate can 
be attributed to the shortage of sul 
furic acid. However, this has not hit 
producers who use only spent sulfuric 
from other operations as hard as those 
who must buy it. 

e Sodium Nitrate. Unlike the pre- 
vious compounds, sodium nitrate is 
in relatively good supply. Reason: 
The price is higher for the amount of 
available nitrogen it supplies. 

Imports of this material from Chile 
have been increasing. Synthetic pro- 
duction has also increased, but not to 
the same extent. 

In addition to the “normal” am 
monia plus soda ash reaction, a small 
portion of Solvay’s Hopewell produc- 
tion is via the nitrosyl chloride. In 
this, ammonia is oxidized and reacted 
with salt to give chlorine and sodium 
nitrate as products. 

Production of chlorine by this re- 
action may, some day, become com 
petitive with the chlorine-caustic pro- 
cess. The market outlook for nitrate is 
better than that for caustic. 


now 
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a er ee eee 


¢ Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
Supplies of this compound are tied to 
the apron strings of superphosphate 
itself, which is in short supply (CW, 
Dec. 29). 

Formerly, much of the ammonia- 
tion was carried out by the super- 
phosphate producer himself. In_ re- 
cent years, fertilizer mixers have 
moved toward doing it on their own. 
This trend has been especially evident 
in the northern part of the country. 

Several agents are used in this 
treatment of superphosphate—anhy- 
drous ammonia, aqueous ammonia, 
and a solution of ammonia nitrate in 
aqueous ammonia. 


The Upshot: On the long term, it 
can hardly be argued that use of ni- 
trogen-containing fertilizers won’t in- 
crease. Where in 1900, 62,000 tons of 
fertilizer (ammonium nitrate basis) 
were used in the United States, the 
year 1940 saw farmers buying 419,- 
000 tons, which increased to 1,285,- 
000 in the 12 months ending in June, 
1951. 

Future increases should be as sharp. 
Estimated nitrogen-fixing capacity on 
stream in 1955 will be 2,900,000 tons. 

For the immediate future, the situ- 
ation will not be as bright. Barring a 
shooting war, about 5% more nitrogen 
should be available for 1952, and 
10% for 1953. Producers, however, 
hardly expect that this will meet de- 
mands, and they should know. 


Controls Still Needed 


The many low-priority customers for 
methylene chloride who want it most- 
ly for paint remover might have 
known the news was too good to be 
true. For last week’s reports that it 
had gone off allocation were in error. 
But they had one immediate effect: 
The three major U.S. producers were 
faced with a flood of that 
couldn’t be filled. 


What’s more, 


orders 


non-defense users 


can’t expect any substantial supply 
relief for some time yet, until supply 
and demand come within hailing dis- 
tance. Because of its fast-growing 
needs in the mobilization program, 
the output is only about half enough. 
Latest NPA estimate: Demand is now 
7 million pounds a month, supply on 
the low side of 4 million. 

So Big?: This gap is even bigger 
now than it was at the end of August 
when NPA placed methylene chloride 
on allocation. At that time, it was 
figured that annual capacity amount- 
ed to 38.1 million pounds, and de- 
mand was gauged at around 44.1 
million pounds. Five months have 
gone by and the output is still about 
the same, but the demand is up to 
a rate of 80 million pounds a year. 

It would be far-fetched to expect 
demand to stay at this present peak 
level indefinitely. But it is also clear 
that production can’t be pushed ahead 
with the speed producers and custom- 
ers would like. This spring, one man- 
ufacturer will expand his output, and 
another before the end of the year. 
Even so, capacity will be boosted by 
10 million pounds this year and an- 
other 10 million in 1953, for a total 
of 58 million pounds by the end of 
that time. 

Toward Relief: Capacity increases 
have been limited by shortages of 
chlorine and—in one case at least—by 
lack of power. Unfilled needs for 
equipment have compounded the de- 
lay. But these are perhaps only part 
of the answer. 

Without actually saying so out loud. 
producers are wondering how long 
this demand peak will last. Biggest 
uses are in the making of safety photo- 
graphic film, paint strippers, and en- 
gine part cleaners. A lot of it has gone 
into “demothballing” of World War 
II equipment, a huge, but nonrecur- 
ring kind of use. If and when this de- 
mand tapers off, non-defense uses will 
get supply relief—and not until then. 





Bid Closing Invitation No. 


son Street, New York, N.Y.: 


Feb. 11 (NY-2B-35471) 48000 Ibs 


Procurement Section: 
Feb. 20 723R 233000 Ibs 


64950 Ibs 


Feb. 11 52-546B 25 it 


Feb. 11 LA-323-52 15000 Ibs 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 
Quantity 


Business Service Center, Region 2, General Services Administration, 250 Hud- 


Item 


Sweeping comp« 


Commandant of the Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. Attn: “eel Department 


alkaline 
military 


Comp und, steam cleanin 
re, pow tae form, 
> MIL-C- 16161/ships/. 
Compound, sweeping, with Biya ra 
, type 1, Federal spec P-S 


Headquarters Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio: 


Phenolic sheet 


General Services Administration, 1031 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California: 


Compound, for use in mechanical 
dishwashing machines, 2007, packed 
in 100 Ib. containers 











tracers... 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 


Products « Processes « Technical & Economic 
Surveys ¢ Design Engineering « New Product 
Development « Sale & Licensing of Processes 


400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





piburn Laboratories, Inc. 


Research Chemists 
e New Product Development 
e Organic Synthesis and Research 
e Non-routine Analytical Work 


732 S. Federal St. Chicago 5, Ill. 








Evans 
Chemical Rebekieh—Fraenene—F reenee 
Development Problem 
Complete Laboratory— Prot. Plant 
Mechanical & Optical Sections 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


REPLIES (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 














—— vienna sneaianaitind Offered 


Supiliied Sales Seneeaatiet Shuaead Engi- 
neer. Long established, nationally known manu 
facturer of corrosion resistant process equipment 
seeks personable and aggressive chemical engi 
neer to sell and service Eastern territory. Head 
quarters are in New York. Sales experience 
desired. Knowledge of process industries re 
quired. Reasonable starting salary, insurance 
plan and other benefits available. Top advance 
ment possibilities. Write giving full details and 
photo, to Box SW-3210, Chemical Week, 


Positions Wanted = 


12 years diversified experience 
Research and Production in the Process Indus- 


CH. E., LLB., 


tries. Seeks administrative assistant position 
Registered P.E. PW-3087, Chemical Week. 


Organic-Biochemist, Ph.D. desires position of 
leadership in research and development. Sixteen 
years industrial experience in synthesis of or 
ganic intermediates, pigments, dyes, and photo 
graphic chemicals. Publications, patents, ACS, 
AAAS, Sigma Xi, Alpha Chi Sigma. Family 
PW-3163, Chemical Week 


=—==-= Selling Opportunity Wanted—————— 





East Coast Repr tati Established Whole- 
salers-Distributors of industrial chemicals, 
dyestuffs, specialties, salesmen covering New 
England, Mid-Eastern, Southeastern states, ware- 
house and trucking facilities, desire distrib 
utorship industrial chemical products or raw 
materials, especially interested in exclusive ar 
rangement. RA-3197, Chemical Week. 


EQUIPMENT—used-surplus 


= Ser icle —— 
Air Compressor, Fuller Rotary Cc-200 atti. 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc., Union, N.J. 


Autoclave, 1 gal., glass lined, 500 Pr., Direct 
fired. Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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to opportunities in the Chemical Process Industries 9 @ « T fa C a rs 


_ EQUIPMENT — used- surplu 
For Sale == 


pacha Tile Lined. First Machinery Corp., 
I \ on 


udson St., 13, 


Calenders, New Rubber Calenders, 6x12", John- 
son joints, HP motor, Complete. Eagh 
Industries, Washington St., NYC. 


Centrifugal, 36"x40", Bird, ‘Continuous, Consol 
dated Products, 14-18 Park Row, N.Y. 38, 


110 


Centrifugals, 

chinery Corp 

Condenser, s 5, 500 sq. ft. R. Gelb & Sons, 
N 


ne., nion, 


Bird Rubber Covered. First Ma- 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y 


Dryer, Bower S.S. Spray 7’x8!/2 


Complete. 
Equipment Clearing House, 289 10 &, 


Bklyn. 15. 


Dryer, — Mery: 20 shelf; 40 ee Fane 
Machinery ( . Hudson St., N.Y 


Dryer, Lovivlle Tube, 6x50’. R. Gelb & Sons, 


Inc., Union, 


Dryer, Vacuum Shelf, 
pumps, complete 
ington St., NYC. 


td —_ 


shelves, 
Eagle Inc 110 


istries, 


MD 
\ ash- 


Dryers (4 Beaird 4'x27’ gas-fired with pry sete 
Chemical & Process Machinery Corp 46 Gran 
Street, New York 13, N.Y 


Dryers, Stainless Drum 5’ ay a Machinery 
15 N.Y 


Corp., udson St., ! 


Evaporator, Stokes, 
oiled. Chemical & 
146 Grand Street, 


625 gal. S/S 304 j’ktd & 
Process Machinery Corp., 


New York 13, N.Y 


Evaporators, Multiple oe. fan. Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N 


Filter, Sweetland #5, 29 leaves. 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


eats, Valiez #49, 41 Stainless covered leaves 
2” dia. Stein Equip ment Co., 90 West St., 
Nv WOrth 2-5745 


Perry Equip. 


Filters, Sweetiand, up to Bal Ags (gactinany 


orp., 157 Hudson St., N 


Filter Press, 24’x24", aluminum, 24 chambers, 
Consolidated Prods., 14-18 Park Row, N.Y. 38 


Filter Press, 30°x30", iron, Sperry, steam 
heated. 30 chambers, , Consolidated Products 
14-18 Park Row, N.Y. N.Y., Barclay 7-0600 
Filter Presses, all sizes and type 

dustries, 305 Powell St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
Mill, New Rubber Mills, 6x12, 6x14, 6x16"; 
lohnson joints, Complete. Eagle Industr 
Washington St 7 Y ( 


s. Process In- 


Mill tube Hardinge 4'x146 ——. hag 
lined, Chemical & Process Machinery Corp., 
New York 13, N.Y 


Grand Street, 


Mixer, Day Mogul, 2% & 5 gals. R. Gelb & 


sons, Inc., Union, N. J 


Mixer, Day S/S, Sigma Blades, 50 gals. R. Gelb 
Xx ns, Inc., Cnion, N 


Mixer, — BP Vacuum, 17 gal, jktd, MD, Com- 
lete. Eagle Industries, 110 Washington St. NY 


Mixer, 110 gal. — Patterson Vequam, 
Consolidated Prods., 14-18 Park Row, N.Y 


Mixer, 600+ Day Spiral S.S. lined, Porc. Bottom, 
M.D. Machinery Exch., 131 Thompson, N.Y. 
Mixer, 200 gallon B.P. 5 rag me om 
solidated Products, 14-18 Park Kow, } N.Y 


Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. First Ma- 
hinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y 


Clearing ouse 


Pulverizer, Mikro +4, & HP a ; 
10 St., B’kly 

Pulverizer, Raymond High Side § roll, Sunt 

dated Products, 14-18 Park Row, N.Y. 


Tablet Press, Stokes eee, 23 ome. Conaett- 
dated Products, 14-18 Park Row, N 


Tank, Copper, 11,000 gal., 
Perry Equip., 1415 N 


Foak, 5700 gal., S/S, Horiz., 
N 6th St.. Phila. 2 


ADME 30% Hydr. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa 


nai Perry Equip., 
7a 
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Tank. New 20,000 Gal. Cap. 5/16 Steel 6 avail- 


able. L. M. Stanhope, Rosemont, Pa 


vain, 2 


Eagle Indust 


10,000 gal. SS Storage Tanks, practi- 
1 , NY 


ries, 110 ishington 


Tank, S$ s, 3,000 gal. for truck. ‘sy Equip- 
ment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 2. 


storage, 
dustries, 110 \V izgton, NY 


Tanks, SS, from 180-3500 gal, _. 
agitated Eagle In Va 


Tanks, ss. Storage & Mixing, all capecitios 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St., B’klyn 12. 


Wanted 


Filters, Filter Presses, all makes and sizes. 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc., Union, N.J. 


Kettles, os lined and stainless — 10 to 5000 
gal cap. R. Gelb & Sons, Inc., Union, N.J. 


Machinery, Chemical and Process. Everything 
from single item to comp Poa jo Consolidated 
Products, 18 Park, N.Y. 


Mixers, Centrifuges, Pulverizers, Evaporators. 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc., Union, 





Wanted at Once 


Chemical Equipment fer Defense Plant 
Autoclaves c 
Centrifuges 
Dryers 
Filters 


Work 
Mixers 
Presses 
Pulverizers 
nks 
either now operating 
Give 311 particulars when writing 
W 3117 Chemical Week 
330 W. band St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Interested in complete plants 
or idle 





ANTED To Expedite Production 


PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING: 
Vacuum Dryers 
Heavy Duty Mixers 
Reaction Kettles 
Rotary Filters 
Filter Presses 


Columns 

Pulverizers 

Packaging and Wrap 
ing Equipment 

8/8 and non-corrosive 
Storage Tankage 

Will consider set up plant now 

operating or shut down. When 

offering give full particulars. 


P. O. Box 1351 
Church Street Ste. 
New York 8, N. Y. 


DEALERS in used-surplus 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 








Over 35 years of service buying and selling 
to the Chemical G Process Industries. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








Your FIRST Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 


FIRST ae ag 4 Gone. 
157 Hudson St., 13 
Phone WORTH Pi “5960 





Luria Brothers and Company, Inc. 
BUYS & SELLS 
Chemical Process Machinery 
Immediate Deliveries 


Luria Brothers and Company, inc. 
Lincoln Liberty Building Phila. 7, Pa. 
Phone Rittenhouse 6-7455 











R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemical 
quipment in the United States 
Established 1886 
66 years of leadership 


Agitators Mills 


Centrifugals 
Crystallizers 


Crushers 
Dryers 
Evaporators Fillers 
Presses 
Kilns 
Pumps 


Filters 
Kettles 
Mixers 


screens Tank 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 











CHEMICALS & RAW MATERIALS 


For Sale 


Ethylene, Propylene —" Carload or less, grant. 
Tobey Chemical Co., 1480 B’ way, N Yu 


Chemical Service Corporation 


WILL BUY 


Cancelled — Unshipped — Rejected 
or Overstocked 


Chemicals -Drugs-Solvents 
Pharmaceuticals-Oils-Pigments, etc 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 


PLANTS — PROPERTIES: 


1 Story Building for rent—12,000 

titty foot brick stack—additional ground 
warehouse or manufacturing. Camden, N.J 
Phone MI or Box 3267, Chemical Week 











8.0098 


Piant for Sale 





Processing plant adaptable to food or 
manufacturing. Two commercial spray 
all supplemental equipment. 
expansion purposes 
RR 


hemical 
dryers with 
Additional land for 
Metropolitan New Jersey loca 


tion. Only substantial inquiries in 


siding 


vited 


Write BO 3157 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











acers information 


RATES: Undisplayed: $1.30 per line (% for post- 
tions wanted 

Displayed: $10 60 per column inch (low 
contract rates available) 


CLOSING DATE: Wed for tssue dated Sat. fol 


wing week 
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CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 





PLASTICIZERS 


Cellulose, Vinyls, 
Rubber, Resins 


SOFTENERS 


Leather, Rubber, 
Textile, Paper 


EMULSIFIERS 


Cosmetics, Foods, 
Pharmaceuticals, 
Petroleum, Agriculture 
Insecticides 





KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1921 
STATE ROAD and COTTMAN AVE. PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 





CHEMICALS 
for the 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


McKESSON « ROBBINS 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS 





The Phosphatides, by Harold Witt- 
coff. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York, N.Y.; 564 pp., $10. 


Monograph reviewing the literature 
through 1949 and developments in 
the field of phosphatides from an in- 
terpretative standpoint. The editor 
has divided his material into sec- 
tions which cover the chemical, phys- 
ical, analytical, biochemical and_in- 
dustrial aspects individually, pointing 
out in each case gaps in the knowl- 
edge of phosphatides which call for 
further investigation and study. Also 
included in the scope of this book 
are details on nomenclature, isolation, 
structure proof, enzymic relationships, 
medical aspects, ete. 


Graphic Aids in Engineering Compu- 
tation, by R. P. Hoilscher, J. N. 
Arnold and S. H. Pierce. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, N.Y.; 
viii+ 197 pp., $4.50. 


Elementary text covering various 
graphical and mechanical aids used 
in engineering computations, with par- 
ticular stress placed on the principles 
and methods of operation of slide 
rules and the construction of align- 
ment charts. Nomography is discussed 
from the basis of plane geometry with 
details of latest developments in the 
field noted in a chapter on movable- 
scale charts. 


MEETINGS... 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp & Paper 
Ind., annual meeting, Commodore Hotel, 
N.Y., Feb. 18-21. 


Manuf, Chemists’ Assn., air pollution 
abatement conf., Statler Hotel, N.Y., 
Feb. 25-26. 


Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Section 
of New York Board of Trade, annual 
dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N.Y., 
Mar. 6 


Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, an- 
nual conf. & exhibition, Buccaneer Hotel, 
Galveston, Mar. 10-14. 


Natl. Farm Chemurgic Council, annual 
conf., Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mar. 
11-12 


Soc. of Plastics Ind., Inc., national plas- 
tics exposition, Convention Hall, Phila., 


Mar. 11-14. 


Amer. Inst. of Chem. Engineers, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Mar. 16-19. 


Coml. Chem. Dev. Assn., annual open 
meeting, Statler Hotel, N.Y., Mar. 20. 


Chicago Intl. Trade Fair, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 22-April 6. 
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Electroplating Salts Preformed Catalysts 
Anodes and Processes | Catalytic Chemicals 
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HARSHAW | —e?n mers 


Optical Crystals 


supplies | a 
industry ‘i re) 


¢ Ceramic Opacifiers Agricultural 
with and Colors Chemicals 


(ee | Ade. 


Chemical 
Commodities 


J-3 
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Fluorides 





Fungicides 





5 chemicals 





THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland e Chicago e Cincinnati e Detroit e Houston « Los Angeles « New York « Philadelphia e Pittsburgh 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC e “vitor ctin: meen Gendt 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Cleveland e Cincinnati e Detroit e« Houston e« Los Angeles e« Philadelphia 
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SUWORLE 


Chemicals 


Polyvinyl Chloride Resins 
16-p. technical bulletin giving data on 
Geon “101” and “101-EP,” 
straight polyvinyl chloride resins de- 
signed for use calendering, extrusion, 
and injection molding compounds. Dis- 
cussed here are compounding ingredients 
plasticizers, stabilizers, fillers, lubri- 
cants and color pigments—as well as the 
factors to be considered in developing a 
formulation. B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
»., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


resins, 


Unsaturated Alcohol 


Bulletin discussing “Nopol,” a high-boil- 
ing unsaturated alcohol useful as a raw 
material in various applications. The bul- 
letin gives details of formula, properties, 
reactions and derivatives, in addition to 
outlining experiments in which its poten- 
tialities have been investigated. The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Equipment 
Centrifugal Blowers 


folder construction fea 
tures of multi-stage Type centrifugal 
blowers for equivalent air pressures 
above 6.5 psig and inlet volumes above 
1500 cfm, with the aid of pertinent 
cross-section photographs and diagrams. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


disc usses 


6-p. 


Panel Vent Sets 
Bulletin 


struction 


illustrations 
capacity 


containing 
details 


con- 


ratings and 


I> 


dimensions of panel vent set, which at- 
fords a positive controlled ventilation for 
industrial and commercial — buildings. 


American Machine and Metals. Inc. 


Temperature Control 


4-p. bulletin outlining details of construc- 
tion and operation of temperature con- 
trol, which anticipates weather changes 
and adjusts heat input accordingly. 
Sketch gives idea of how control is in- 
stalled. Automatic Devices Co., Inc. 


Elevating Tables 

4-p. bulletin describing the firm’s line of 
hydraulic elevating tables some of which 
can be used for die handling or work 
positioning and others for strip and sheet 
feeding operations. Capacities range 
from 2000 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. The Ray- 
mond Corp. 


Laboratory Clamps 


12-p. catalog covering the firm’s line of 
clamp holders and additional laboratory 
items such as magnetic stirrers, electric 
stopwatches, electronic relay controls and 
carboypumps. Laboratory — Industries, 
Inc., 4710 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Impregnating Equipment 

4-p. bulletin describes and explains the 
construction, operation and application 
of vacuum pressure impregnating system 
and contains additional information on 
the impregnation of electrical equipment, 
metal castings, leather and textiles, 
ber and other materials. 
tries Engineers, Inc., 


lum- 
Indus- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pri CESS 


Mechanical Freezers 

4-p. specification bulletin devoted to in- 
dustrial mechanical freezers capable of 
holding temperatures low minus 
165 F, finding application in metal stabi- 
lizing, metal hardening, storage (in bio- 
logical laboratories), testing instruments 
and materials at extremely low tempera- 
tures, etc. Webber Appliance Co., Inc., 
2740 Madison Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


as as 


Gases Conversion Chart 

Calendar intended for those interested in 
low-temperature research, particularly in 
the liquid helium temperature range, 
carries boiling points of gases conversion 
chart, which lists gases by boiling point 
in centigrade, fahrenheit and absolute 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memo- 
rial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


scales, 


Boiler-Feed Water Treatment 
4-p. 


such 


folder treats ionXchange 
softeners. 


equipment 
hydrogen-zeolite, de- 
ionizers and other equipment—for pro- 
ducing a solids-free, silica-free water for 
power plant requirements. Illinois Water 
Treatment Co., Rockford, Il. 


as 


Arc Furnace Electrical Equipment 
20-p. booklet explaining the 
of electrical equipment—the Optimelt 
arc furnace control, circuit breakers, 
transformers, regulators and control pan- 
els—to both direct and submerged arc 
furnaces, for applications in steel mills, 
chemical plants, foundries and nonfer- 
rous metal refineries. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. 


application 
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Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


S) rudlly Srosenls 


Nowa “Onl 


EVERY SUNDAY 


EVENING ° 


AMERICAN 


BROADCASTING 


(Check Your Local Newspaper for Time and Station) 


“Good evening, neighbors!” For 17 years this 
famous greeting has meant “Town Meeting 
Tonight!” Thinking Americans from coast to 
coast have found in Town Meeting a direct 
expression of popular opinion on the vital 


subjects of the day. In bringing this important 


American institution to television, Mr. Henry 
H. Reichhold, Chairman of Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc., hopes to add the sense of real 
participation through actual viewing to the 
many qualities which have made the program 


so important a part of the American scene. 


For Americans and American Industry 


as a public service of 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 








COMPANY 


OTHER CARBIDE AND CARBON 
ACIDS 


Acetic Acid 


BUTYRIC ACID e CH;CH,CH,COOH 


Esters of butyric acid are valuable flavoring and perfuming agents. 
Typical of the versatility of butyric acid in chemical synthesis is the 
production of propylthiouracil, an antithyroid compound, and 
butanefrin, a bronchodilator. Butyric acid is also employed com- 
mercially in a process for sweetening gasoline feed stocks. AVAILABLE 
IN TANK CARS. 





2-ETHYLBUTYRIC ACID e(C,H;s),CHCOOH 


2-ethylbutyric acid is an intermediate in the preparation of the 
sedative Carbromal. A major use for this acid is in the manufacture of a 
plasticizer for polyvinyl butyral resins used in safety glass. Its esters 
are used in flavoring formulations. AVAILABLE IN TANK CARS. 





2-ETHYLHEXOIC ACID e CH;(CH2);CH(C2H;)COOH 


Metal salts of 2-ethylhexoic acid are widely used as paint and varnish 
driers. These driers are stable, high in metal content, light in color, 
and practically odorless. The aluminum soaps are excellent gelling 
agents for hydrocarbons. 2-Ethylhexoic acid is a solubilizing agent for 
“Copper-8” a mildew-proofing compound for tarpaulins, tents, and rope. 
The esters of 2-ethylhexoic acid with di-hydroxy compounds have 
become increasingly interesting as synthetic lubricants for low-tempera- 
ture operating conditions and as plasticizers for vinyl resins and nitro- 
cellulose coatings. AVAILABLE IN TANK CARS. 





Call on our representatives for help in applying these 
synthetic acids to your product and process problems. 


AVAILABILITY 


Tank cars 





Caproic Acid 
Succinic Acid 


2-Eth yl 3-Propyl Acrylic Acid 
Sorbic Acid 
Crotonic Acid 





Commercial quantities 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





